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PILGRIMS MARCH 


BRAVELY ONWARD 





Mrs. Stubbs Writes Letter from 
Front — Bearers of Message 
Make Many Converts 





Y., Dec. 23, 1942. 
remember,— 


Poughkeepsie, N. 

Mr. Dooley said, you 
“The hand that rocks the fountain pin 
is the hand that rules the wurld!” 
And Mr. Dooley knows. 

After trying the olden “hand 
rocks the cradle” version for some few 
thousand years with small effect, we 
have at last learned to appreciate 
Messrs. Dooley’s and Hennessy’s dis- 
cussion on the “Power of the Press!” 
To get those fountain pens rocking 
and keep them in perpetual motion has 
been the effort of the little band of 
pilgrims now making history, in this 
already historic Hudson country. So 
constant and steady is the flow from 
the yersatile pens of our army of 
special correspondents now at the 
front, that it is scarcely necessary for 
the official war correspondent of the 
marching body to write one line for 
publeation. The lines she writes are 
safely locked in the hearts of manag- 
ing and city editors, the result of 
which no man knoweth. We still 
have with us a representative from 
every powerful journal in New York. 
Here is the roll of honor: 

Mr. J. Otis Swift, The World. 

Mr. Percy Soule, The Times. 

Mr. Marty Casey, Brooklyn Eagle. 

Mr. Wm. Conley, Globe. 

Mr. Henry T. Parker, Jourmal. 

Miss Virginia Hudson, Press. 

Miss Marvin, Sun. 

Miss Bugbee, Tribune. 

Miss Sibyl Wilbur, American 

Miss Zoe Beckley of the Mail has 
only just left us, and expects to return 
to our happy family after Christmas. 

Speaks in Theatre 

In discussing the plans 
weeks ago, it was decided not to 
deavor to arrange for special meetings 


that 


several 
en- 


at this busy season of the year, but, 
rather, to secure the co-operation of 
our local State Suffrage 
along the line of march, and get them 


Leagues 





THE DAWN OF REASON 
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WOMANHOOD, NOW FULLY AWAKE, WITH AWE AND JOY SEES UPON THE HORIZON THE DAWN OF A 
NEW ERA. THE LAMP OF KNOWLEDGE IS AT HER FEET pn 














ONLY 7 PER CENT. 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





And of That Number of Children 
Statistics Show Majority Are 
Girls 





Statistics show that only 1,71 
cent. of the young people in the United 


States take a college course, and only 


per 








MRS. JESSIE HARDY STUBBS 
War Correspondent of Albany Pil- 
grimage. 





to secure for us locally opportunities 
to speak before such collections of peo- 
ple as would naturally be assembling 
during the two weeks preceding the 


New Year. Thus it came about that I 
spoke at the Colonial Theatre at 
Peekskill between the lady leopard 


5.35 per cept. a high school course, 
while the great mass of the chiidren— 
92.93 per cent.—never pass beyond the 
elementary grades. - And of the small 
proportion of children—about seven in 
100—who do go on from the elemen- 
tary grades to the high school, the 
large majority are girls. 


GIVES UP_TRIP 
TO HELP CAUSE 


Nebraska Woman Sacrifices Jour- 
ney to South America for Work 
in Campaign 





Mrs. Frank Harrison of Lincoln, 
Neb., has given up a winter trip to 
South America to work in the suf. 


frage campaign. She has been placed 
in charge of the State Headquarters 
in the Brandeis Theatre, Omaha, and 
will devote herself to organization 
work. 

The suffragists met in 
councé] chamber recently and called 
in Thomas J. Flynn, city clerk, to 
give them suggestions how to organ- 
ize. Mr. Flynn, armed with © city 
maps, pointed out the wards and dis- 
tricts and advised about chairmen, 
vice-presidents. and leaders. When 
Mr. Flynn left, he remarked: “Well, 
it looks as though you would get 
through all right, for you seem to 
know a good deal about it already.” 
John Rine, city attorney, also of- 
fered suggestions for the campaign, 
and spoke of the need of equal suf 
frage, for the wage-earners especially. 
Miss Helen Eacker, secretary of the 


the city 





tamer and two fat Irish comedians, 
(Continued on page 411) 


Kansas E. S. A., will be in Omaha 


MAINE GRANGERS 
FAVOR SUFFRAGE 


State Organization Rasses Reso- 
lution and Plans to Work for 
Bill 


The State Grange of Maine has come 
out in favor of equal suffrage. At one 
of their meetings Mrs. Jenks of New 
Hampshire was allowed to present the 
cause. It was well received in every 
way. The State Master spoke briefly, 
saying that it was time that the men 
stepped out from clogging the wheels 
the 


He spoke the sentiment of 


of progress and gave women a 
chance. 
the majority present. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed: 
the fact that 
Kansas, Arizona, Oregon and Michigan 
have given the ballot to women in the 
recent election, and that six States— 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Washington and California—have pre- 
viously enfranchised women, thus mak- 
ing 10 States where women may vote 
on equal terms with men; 
“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Maine State Grange recommends that 
the Legislature at its next 
shall pass a bill to submit a constitu- 
tional amendment to the voters, giving 
full suffrage to the women of Maine, 
and that this body shall co-operate 
with the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in its efforts to secure the pas- 
sage of such bill.” 


“Whereas, In view of 


session 


OREGON BOASTS 
WOMAN MAYOR 
Warrinton Holds Honor As 


First Town in State to Choose 
Woman 








Miss Clara Munson has been elected 
Mayor of Warrinton, Ore., on the 
Citizens’ ticket. She is the first wom- 





during January and will assist. 


She won by a majority of 16 votes, 


CHICAGO WOMEN 
HAVE BUSY WEEK 


Benefit Performance and Mass 
Meeting with Rev. A. H. Shaw 
—National Board Meets 





In Chicago suffrage propaganda has 
been extremely active of late. On 
Dec. 16 a benefit performance of “The 
Blindness of Virtue,” by Cosmo Ham- 


ilion, was given at the Studebaker 
theatre for the Chicago Political 
Equality League. Box parties were 


given by the League members and the 
State Association. There were 
speeches between the acts, by Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the 
Illinois E. S, A., Prof. Frank of New 
York, and Miss Marie Cavan, one of 
the grand opera singers. ‘The latter 
made a very funny plea for suffrage, 
saying that if women would not marry 
until they got the consent of their in 
tended husband to give women the 
ballot, we would very soon have it. 
National Board Meet 

The official board of the N. A. W. 
S. A. met in Chicago on Dec. 18 and 
19, at the home of Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen. On the evening of Dec. 18 
they were given a big reception by 
Mrs. Yager. She has an enormous 
house, with a large ballroom, and a 
great crowd attended. On Dec. 19 
Mrs. Cyrus McCormick gave the board 
a luncheon, and at night they dined 
with Miss Addams at Hull House. 
After dinner there was a big meet- 
ing in Orchestra Hall, with Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw as the chief speaker, and 
short addresses by Mrs. Laidlaw, Mrs. 
Dennett and Miss Addams. 

Lectures Prepare for Citizenship 
The North Side Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is giving a series of lectures 
—a sort of preparation for citizenship. 
The first was at Mrs. Harold McCor- 
mick’s house on Lake Shore Drive; 
Prof. Halsey of the University of 
Chicago spoke on Manhood Suffrage. 
The second was held at Mrs. Bowen’s 
and Miss Addams spoke on the His- 


FIVE CENTS 





UTAH HAS FOUR 





imum Wage, 
Health Certificates 





Four women have been 


ever before. 
the reform 


ask. At a recent meeting of the Dem- 
ocratic Women's Club 
City, these measures were discussed. 
Among those proposed are a mother's 
pension law, provisions for the ap- 
pointment of women inspectors in va- 
rious lines, a minimum wage for wo- 
men, and the requirement that all ap- 
plicants for marriage licenses shall 
file medical certificates showing them 
to be sound of mind and body. The 
Salt Lake Tribune says: “This bill 
passed the Senate two years ago with 
but one dissenting vote, but it 
defeated in the 


was 
House by a narrow 


NEVADA WANTS TO 
BE NEXT STAR 


Amendment Sure to Pass Legis- 
lature and May Be Submitted 
At Special Election 

Nevada does not intend to remain 
long an island in the sea of suffrage 
States, In order to come before the 
people, the amendment has to pass the 
State Legislature twice in succession. 
It passed in 1911 and comes up again 
at this session. Miss Anne Martin, 
president of the Nevada Woman Suf- 
frage Association, says that there is 
no doubt but that it will again meet 
the legislators’ approval. Three- 
fourths of the House and a majority 
of the newly-elected senators are 
pledged to woman suffrage. Ten of 
the twelve senators who held over 
their seats voted for the amendment in 
1911. 

An effort will be made to have a 

special election on the suffrage ques- 
tion, probably in October, 1913. Oth- 
erwise it would not come before the 

people till the fall election of 1914. U. 

S. Senator Newlands, leader of the 

State Democratic party, which was 

victorious this fall, is a member of the 

woman suffrage advisory board, and 

favors the special election. A great 

many of the Republican leaders are 

supporting the cause, and the Demo- 

cratic as well as the Progressive and 

Socialist State parties have endorsed 

it. 

Miss Martin reports that the mem- 

bership of the State Association has 

increased twenty-five fold. Eleven of 

the sixteen counties have regular or- 

ganizations. The chief difficulty of 

the campaign is the trouble in reach- 

ing the 23,000 voters, who are scat- 

tered over an area of 110,000 square 

miles, a territory one-fourth greater 

in size than that of England, Scotland 

and Wales. 





meeting will be held at Mrs. Yager’s, 
and Prof. Merriam will speak on the 
Initiative, Referendum and Recall; 
the next at Mrs. S. E. Barrett's, when 
the subject will be “Why Working 
Women Need the Ballot.” Other in- 
teresting topics will be treated later. 
To Organize State 
A meeting is to be called shortly 
after the holidays by the president, 
Mrs. Trout, to formulate plans for 
State organization work. The State 
organizer, Mrs. George W. Plummer, 
and other State workers are consider- 
ing the advisability of organization 
along the lines of senatorial districts, 





tory of Woman Suffrage. The next 





an chosen to such an office in 4 





as used by political parties. 


WOMEN IN HOUSE 


All Favor Mothers’ Pension, Min- 
and Marriage 


elected to 
the lower house of the Utah Legisla- 
ture this year, a larger number than 

All are said to favor 
measures which the club 
womer of the State are preparing to 


in Salt Lake 


margin. This year the women hope - 
to be successful in securing its pas- 
sage,” 
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She was quite a nice-looking wom- 


an, and well dressed; not showily, but | an, “to start with the young men. It 


in clothes of good material. She sat 
in the corner of a second-class com- 
partment of a surburban train, a train 
which arrived at Waterloo between 
seven o’clock and half-past, a train 
which brought many surburban resi- 
dents to the London theatres. There 
were six other people in the compart- 
ment; a young man and woman, evi- 
dently husband and wife; two middle- 
aged women; a Member of Parlia- 
ment, a man-about fifty, in a tail coat 
and tall hat; and a clergymn of the 
Church of England. The husband and 
wife talked about plays, occasionally 
addressing a remark to the Member 
of Parliament, who answered some- 
what perfunctorily; the middle-aged 
ladies discussed the latest enormity 
of the suffragettes, in terms of repro- 
bation; the clergyman and the woman 
in the corner sat silent. The clergy- 
man read an evening paper; the wom- 
an listened to the scraps of conversa- 
tion. 

“You’re not going to anything so 
frivolous as a theatre, I suppose?” 
said the wife, turning to the Member 
of Parliament. He had taken from his 
pocketbook a slip of paper on which 
were notes which he was studying 
with the aid of an eyeglass. “No,” he 
said, “no, not a theatre.” He shook 
his head solemnly. “Oh, no, my dear 


OMAN IN THE CORNER 
By G. Colmore 


—_— 


will take some time, judging from 
what you've done so far.” 

The clergyman looked at her with 
drawn brows. “Do you doubt the 
power of religion?” he asked. 

“And rescue work,” suggested one 
of the ladies. 

The woman shrugged her shoulders. 
“Rescue work and religious teaching, 
you can lump ’em both together, and 
the white slave trader don’t care that 
for them.” She made the gesture of 
snapping her fingers with a _ well- 
gloved hand. 

“Then may I ask,” said the Member 
of Parliament, “since neither law, nor 
religion, nor rescue work can have 
any effect, may I ask what you, who 
profess to have studied the question, 
would recommend?” 

“As to recommending,’ the woman 
answered quietly, “that’s not my busi- 
ness; but if you want to know what's 
the only thing that’s got a chance of 
stopping the traffic, Ill tell you. It’s 
putting women on a level wih men; 
putting them where men won't look 
upon them as animals to be used and 
played with; it’s letting them have a 
chance to look after themselves; it’s 
giving them the vote.” 

“But I thought’—the words came in 
a sort of chorus, “I thought you were 
against the suffrage?” 





lady.” 

“The House, I suppose. Oh, no, of 
course it doesn’t sit tonight.” 

“I am going, if you wish to know, to 
speak at a meeting—a public meeting, 
on the White Slave Traffic.” 

The young woman's face fell. “Oh, 
really!” Then, tentatively, “You think 
it—it really goes on?” 

“Undoubtedly, to some extent—to 
some extent.” 

“Exaggerated, no doubt,” said the 
young husband. ‘When women take 
up a subject like that—and women are 
taking a tremendous part , 

“The daughter of one of my parish- 
ioners disappeared a month ago,” said 
the clergyman, “and we have failed to 
trace her.” 

“Perhaps—some girls are so giddy,” 
suggested one of the middle-aged 
ladies. 

“If those suffragettes would devote 
themselves to rescue work——” said 
the other, and left the rest of the sen- 
tence to the imagination of the com- 
pany. 

“T have heard it said,” remarked the 
husband, “that it’s this white slavery 
that’s at the back of the suffrage busi- 
ness.” 

“And so it is,’ said the woman in 
the corner. 

It was the first time she had spoken, 
und everybody turned and looked at 
her. The lady next her edged a little 
away. “Are you, may I inquire,” she 
said, in a tone of insolent politeness, 
“are you a suffragette?” 

“Oh, dear, no. But I know some- 
thing of the white slave traffic.” 

“Indeed?” said the Member of Par- 
liament, looking from his corner, over 
his eyeglasses, to the corner where the 
woman sat. “You have made a study 
of the question?” 

“A practical study—yes,” she said. 

“And you think r 

“TJ should like to hear your views as 
to how it should be dealt with.” 

“Well—er—there is legislation—the 








Bill before the House; it is on that| damage to 


Bill that the meeting is to be tonight; 


and—er—with the flogging clauses, it 


ought to be—er—well, adequate.” 


“You think the Bill—with the flog-|from experience may have upon in- 
ging clauses, will put an end to it?” 
a curious 
smile. “Do you suppose the law, when 


The woman half smiled; 


it is passed, will be administered?” 


“Of course, madam, of course. The | cent address that woman’s sphere was 
laws of England are the best adminis-| ysefulness, In the home or outside It, 


tered laws in the world.” 

“I daresay. But isn’t there a law 
now against abducting girls under six- 
teen? Who pays any attention to it? 
No white slave trader that I have ever 
heard of.” 

“You are quite right, madam,” said 
the clergyman. “Laws without re- 


ligion are, comparatively speaking, 
useless. We must train our girls ac- 
cording to the teachings of St. 
Paul——” 

“Just so,” murmured one cf che 
ladies—— 


“—and our young men in the fear 
of the Lord.” 


The train was slowing as it ran 
alongside the platform of Waterloo 
Station. The woman put her hand up- 
| on the handle of the door. “So I am,” 
| she said, “dead against it. I hate it 
land I fear it; because I know.” The 
train had stopped, and she opened the 
door and stepped out on to the plat- 
form, then turned and spoke into the 
compartment, “I’m a procuress, and 
[ know.”’—The Vote. 


| 
| 





CAROLINA CHURCH 
IS LIKE BLEASE 


Methodist Conference Proves 
Just As Ancient-Minded in Ac- 
tion Regarding Women 








The South Carolina Conference of 
the Methodist Church lately met in 
Anderson. A _ progressive minister, 
Rev. M. J. Snyder, proposed that a 
committee should be appointed to 
study the question of giving women 
members of the church the same 
rights as laymen, and report the re- 
sult of its investigation to the South 
Carolina Conference next year—its 
conclusions to be in no way binding— 
and that in the meantime the organ 
of the Conference, the Southern 
Christian Advocate, should be asked 
to open its columns to persons wish- 
ing to discuss the question “in a calm, 
judicious and non-personal manner.” 
This very moderate motion was 
tabled by a vote of 93 to 39, with more 
than 100 failing to vote. 

Two years ago the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South voted down, 144 to 77, 
a proposal to give women in the 
church the same rights as laymen. 
Meanwhile in many other denomina- 
tions, and in the Methodist Church in 
other many parts of the country, 
women have for years been exercising 
the same rights as laymen, without 
their womanliness and 
with advantage to the church. The 
South Carolina vote shows how little 
effect the most conclusive testimony 


grained conservatism. 





Mrs. Anna Ross Weeks, who calls 
herself a reformed anti, said in a re- 


rather than following the “pussy-cat 


LEAST 


“J ghould advise you,” said the wom-| Waifs of the city, they drift by my 


policies” advocate¢ by the anti-suffra- 
gists. 

Happy the country with the best 
homes. The home atmosphere cannot 
be completely reproduced in the best 
asylum. And the mother who main- 
tains a home is entitled to a pension 
from the State if she is without means 
of support, because she is serving the 
State. In taking up these matters the 
local suffragists show that they are 
alive to the modern phases of the so- 
cial problems that confront us.—Erie 





(Pa.) Dispatch. 





OF THESE 


By Marian Warner Wildman 








door: 
Halt and feeble and maimed and 
blind; 
Least in the brotherhood of man- 
kind; 
Lives that have never touched mine 
before,— 
Touch but to pass and be known no 
more. 


Some of the faces are bad, ye say? 

Some of the voices a beggar’s 
whine? 

Who am I?—and is judgment 
mine? 

Shall I then loathingly turn away, 

Thanking my God I am not as they? 


Naught do I know of the paths they 
tread. 
Mine, I know, have been grassy- 
sweet; 
Few the stones that have torn 
my feet;— 
Say I had cringed over flints instead! 
(“Only a cup of cold water——” One 
said! ) 


Only cold water! Did He then mean 

This for excuse if my alms be 
small?— 

He who gave utterly, gave His 
all, 

Reaching through filth to a good un- 

seen, 

Touching the leper to make him clean? 


“Give in my name!” What else meant 


He 
Than to give lovingly—look into 
eyes 
Sodden with wretchedness, 


friendly wise; 
Searching deep if perchance one see 
Some of the meanings of misery. 


God—I am blind, and I cannot guess 

What I my do with these care- 
less hands! 

Save them from thrusting some 
soul that stands, 

Waiting the touch that shall ban or 

bless, 

Over the brink of its hopelessness! 


ANTI SUFFRAGE 
MONOLOGUE 


By Marie Jenney Howe 











My first argument against suffrage 

is this: Women would not use the 
vote if they had it, so what is the use 
of giving it them when you could not 
drive them to the polls? My second ar- 
gument is this: If the women were 
enfranchised they would desert their 
husbands and neglect their homes and 
spend all their time at the polls. Now, 
you may say the polls are only open 
once a year. But, friends, I know 
women. They are creatures of habit 
If you let them go to the polls once a 
year they will be hanging round the 
polls all the year round. 
Now, these arguments of mine I 
have arranged in couplets in such a 
way that you may take your choice. 
You may take either one or the other. 
My second anti-suffrage couplet is: 
Women world use the vote just exactly 
as their husbands do, and it would 
only double the existing vote? Do 
you like that? If not, take this one: 
Women would differ from their hus- 
bands. There would be family quar- 
rels leading to divorce. Do you be 
lieve in divorce or do you not? 

My third anti-suffrage couplet is: 
Women are angels. Why, many men 
tell me that I am an angel, and I have 
a strong instinct which tells me it is 
true. And if you don’t like that ar- 
gument take this one: Women are de- 
praved. If enfranchised their votes 
would be bought, and the enfranchise- 
ment of women would introduce a cor- 
rupt element into our national life. 
Oh, pause before it is too late! 

My fourth anti-suffrage couplet is: 
Women cannot understand politics. Of 
course every kind and sort of man 
knows how to vote, but there is not a 
kind or sort of woman who knows 
how to vote. So if you gave them this 
power they could not do anything with 
it. Cannot you see the argument 
which goes with it is this: If women 
were enfranchised they would seize 
possession of the political machinery, 
gain rapidly in power and soon you 
would find women Governors of all our 
States and dozens of women would be 
President of the United States. Then 
what would become of the piled up 
progress of the ages—man’s progress 
that man has labored for? It would 
go down like a pack of cards. 

My fifth anti-suffrage couplet is: 
Women cannot organize. They cannot 
band themselves together. Why, two 
women cannot even be friends! Women 
are cats. Now, if you do not like that 
argument take this one: If the women 





By way of preparing women for 
universal suffrage, which is soon to 
descend upon them, wé have the agi- 
tation, organization and argumenta- 
tion not only of the suffragists, but 
also of the anti-suffragists. In certain 
respects the efforts of the antis are 
even better for the cause than the 
efforts of the suffragists. Their argu- 
ments against woman suffrage have 
indirectly converted many who could 
not have been reached in any other 
way, thus illustrating the “sweet in- 
direct influence of géntle womanhood,” 
in which all antis firmly believe. 
Was Converted by Antis 
To be a bit personal, I myself was 
converted to the cause by the argu- 
ments against it. In my professional 
capacity as a writer some years ago, 
I began taking an idle, condescending 
interest in the question, with a view 
to having a little fun with it. But, in- 
stead of my having fun with it, it pro- 
ceeded to have fun with me. The 
more I looked into the arguments 
against it, the more I believed in the 
arguments for it. Well, true to my 
promise, I wrote an article on woman 
suffrage, but not the kind of article 
I had planned to write at all. In fact, 
it has since been reprinted by the 
National Suffrage Association, and, I 
am proud to say, is now one of their 
most widely distributed tracts. 
Can Women Argue? 

Only the other evening at dinner I 
heard a most interesting argument by 
a lady who sought to prove that wom- 
en shouldn't agitate and couldn't ar- 
gue. She was quite emphatic and elo- 
quent in declaring that it was wom- 
en’s place to be sweet and silent. She 
reiterated it emphatically. She in- 
formed me that I knew perfectly well 
that women couldn’t argue, and chal- 
lenged me to contradict her. Now 
what could I say, when at last I had 
a chance to say anything? If I agreed 
that she did not argue well, it was in- 
sulting to her contention against suf- 
frage. If I ungallantly held that wom- 
en could argue, it was a tribute to 
their qualifications for political exist- 
ence, 

Antis Use Doggerel 

In New York there is a Friday 
morning class for anti-suffragists 
which meets on Fifth avenue. It is 
doing a splendid work for suffrage. 
Two friends of mine dropped in there 
not long ago for rest and diversion. 
At the conclusion of the demolition 
of the cause, the following poem was 
distributed to all, free of charge, 
which I am sure ought to convert all 
seK-respecting women, if not by the 
charm and distinction of the versifi- 
zation, then by the delicacy of its en- 
nobling sentiment: 


THE BLESSING OF THE A 


By Jesse Lynch Wiliams 


Seven Kinds of Kisses, But None 

For Suffragettes 

There are seven kinds of kisses, so 

says the cynic sage, 

Seven kinds of blisses which by four 

lips can be made. 

They start out with the casual kiss 

upon the hair or ear 

Of the maiden aunt at Christmas, 

when you try to feel her dear. 

Then comes the little friendly kiss, 

that happens just by cRance; 

You may give it to your cousin—but 

never to your aunts, 

There’s the duty kiss that hubby 
hands out to little wife 

After ten or fifteen eras of a happy 
married life. 

There’s the little kiss that’s brother- 
ly; the one that’s tender, too, 

And the ardent, tingling kiss you give 
when you begin to woo. 

That’s really the beginning of the 
final touch of bliss 

That comes when first you sample 
the “really -*-tly kiss.” 

That makes the seven, 
counted them—and yet— 

There isn’t any kiss that comes to 
suit the suffragette. 

Who will invent a method to teach 
men how to flirt 

With an energetic woman in a newly- 
trousered skirt? 

Or will she vote that kisses are really 
out of style? 


If she does, she won't get suffrage 
for a mighty good old while! 

Of course, it isn’t fair to judge all 
antis by such disgusting doggerel, but 
the fact is that such things help the 
cause of suffrage more than a potent 
argumert will, when sentiment has 
been the stumbling block. 

With or without arguments, I ap- 
prove of the anti-suffrage movement 
for another and more important rea- 
son. They are now attempting to 
form a far-reaching organization. 
This “womanly activity’ outside of 
the home will either succeed or fail. 
Ii it succeeds, it will show woman's 
splendid powers of organization, her 
adaptability for concerted action. In 
other words, her political capacity. If 
it fails, it will show the inevitability 
of woman suffrege. 

Suffgagist Is True Conservative 

Of course, as a matter of fact and 
seriousness, this whole world move- 
ment on the part of women is not a 
radical tendency at all, to those who 
look beneath the surface and see the 
true significance. The new woman is 
your true conservative. She may not 
always be aware of it herself, but what 
she is blindly or consciously attempt. 
ing is conservation of woman’s !m- 
memorial share of the work of the 
world. The home is going out of the 
house, and woman is going out after 
it. She will not be stopped, even by 
man, until she catches up with it, let 
Silly sentimentalists say what they 
will, stupid stand-patters do what they 
like, 


surely—lI 


From speech delivered by Mr. Williams 
at National Suffrage Convention. 
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be banded together on the one side 
and all the women would be banded 
together on the other side, and what 
would happen then? It might even 
mean bloody revolution. 


My last anti-suffragist couplet is: 
First, there. is nothing in the vote. 
Men tell me that it is not worth mak- 
ing any fuss about at all, and if you 
do not like that take this: The ballot 
is what gives man his dignity and 
power. It is what makes men superior 
to women, and if you enfranchise 
women how can a woman look up to 
Ler husband? There would be nothing 
to look up to. 


Now, friends, I find the suffragists 
most unreasonable. I have talked to 
them. I say to them, here I am, con- 
vince me, I want proof. I don’t believe 
in facts, I want proof. I do not think 
that statistics and facts are things 
which any truly womanly woman 
would use. 


Now, I think you will agree that I 
have proved anti-suffrage in a woman- 
ly way, without the use of a single 
fact or a single statistic. 

Now, I want to say a word to my 
sister women. Women, you don’t need 
the vote in order to get your own way. 
Of course I want you to have your own 
way. That is what you are here for. 
But get your own way indirectly. If 
you want a thing, tease; if that does 
not work, get angry; if that does not 
work, cry—crying always brings them 
round. I say get your own way; cry 
if necessary, throw pillows, make a 
scene, if necessary make home a hell 
on earth, but do it in a womanly way. 





were enfranchised all the men would 





Don’t you think it is so much more 


refined and lady-like than going up to 
the ballot box and dropping in a piece 
of paper? Besides, did George Wash- 
ington ever say “Votes for women?” 
No. Did Elijah, Elisha, Micaiah, Oba- 
diah, Jeremiah ever say “Votes for 
women?” No. Then that settles it. 
We must remember what the Bible 
says on this subject. The Bible says: 
“Let the women keep silent in fhe 
churches.” And Paul says, “Let her 
keep her hat on for fear of the angels,” 
and my own minister says, “Wife, obey 
your husband,” and my husband says 
if the women were enfranchised it 
would rob the rose of its fairness and 
the peach of its bloom. I think that is 
what he said. Now, can all these good 
men be wrong? Obviously no. I be- 
lieve in consensus of opinion, that is 
what I believe in. The concensus of 
opinion of the best people—the people 
I know, you know. That is worth more 
than all the statistics in the world. 

Friends, I feel—I feel so strongly on 
this subject that I cannot thnk! 


ae 


The largest audience that ever at- 
tended a debate in the history of the 
school gathered at the assembly hall 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) High School 
recently, and heard three young girls 
defend equal suffrage and win their 
debate without difficulty. Opposed to 
them were three of the best debaters 
in the city, and the audience of hun- 
dreds of people cheered enthusiasti- 
cally when the result was announced. 
Prof. Chester T. Lane, one of the 
foremost educators in the West, was 
one of the judges, and the others were 
well-known high school teachers, 
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By Eugenie M. Raye-Smith 





(Upon reading of the women’s plea 
to the California Legislative Commit- 
tee on Public Morals in behalf of pro- 
tection for young girls—related in 
Miss Solomons’s “How We Won the 
Vote in California.’’) 





In the golden land to westward, 
Ere the woman found her place 
In the councils of the statesmen 
For the uplift of the race, 
Lo! a band of forty sisters 
Stood one day before their peers, 
Saying, “California, heed us, 
Men of morals, heed our tears! 
Heed our prayers for budding agirl- 
hood; 
Here we plead for their young lives. 
Men of power, protect them, shield 
them! 
Fifty thousand maids and wives 
Make this plea now to your manhood; 
Save them now from sin’s foul 
dives!” 
Up then spoke the gallant chairman: 
“Fifty thousand women? Pray, 
What of votes can you deliver? 
Fifty thousand mice, I say.” 
Sadly home they turned and pondered, 
Fifty thousand mice that day. 


Full a thousand years gone backward, 
Once a monster on the Rhine 
Called his pleading, starving people 
To a mammoth barn to dine. 
Then the doors were barred and 
bolted, 
Then the flaming torch applied, 
While this demon mocked their wail- 
ing: 
“Hear the whistling mice!” he cried. 
Short his hour of ghoulish triumph, 
Short his time upon the Rhine! 
Mice, like worms, will turn when 
goaded; 
Mice in thousands came to dine, 
When they “turned the tables,” whist- 
ling 
Hatto’s requiem on the Rhine! 


Hark the sound from out the West- 
land! 

California’s mice at bay! 
Hark the victory song that’s ringing: 

“Fifty thousand mice” today? 
Hail, O land of glad fulfillment, 

Hail to you, O Golden State! 
Eastern sisters in your story 

Grasp the forecast of their fate. 
Holocausts of precious women, 

Mice for men, have passed away, 
But, like you, we look for triumph! 

“Fifty thousand mice” today? 


RECOUNT ILLEGAL 
IN MICHIGAN 


Lower Court So Holds—Case 
May Be Appealed—Antis Seek 
Delay 











The application of the local suf- 
fragists for a mandamus to compel 
the Wayne County canvassing board 
to throw out the uninitialed ballots 
cast in the recent election, was de- 
nied in a decision handed down last 
week by Judges Hosmer, Hally and 
Codd. : 

Will Probably Appeal 

The decision, written by Judge Hos- 
mer, does not take up the specific is- 
sue raised in the petition for man- 
damus, says the Detroit Times, but 
decides the case on the collateral 
question of whether the canvassing 
board had the right to recount the 
ballots at all, the court holding that 
no such authority is vested with the 
board, that provision for the recount 
must be specifically made in the stat- 
utes. The board’s right to recount 
being denied, the question of unini- 
tialed ballots is disposed of. The de- 
cision will probably be appealed to 
the supreme court. 

Three Courses Open 

“Three courses, at least, are open to 
the suffragists,” said Attorney Paul 
Weadock, after reading the decision. 
“We can appeal to the Supreme 
Court. We can appeal to the Legisla- 
ture for a recount, or we can give up 
further contest, and depend on a re- 
submission of the amendment.” 

Attorney Harold H. Armstrong of 
Carey, Armstrong & Weadock, attor- 
neys for the petitioners, is quoted in 
the Detroit Times as saying: 

“The Legislature certainly should 
be asked at the comjng session to 
make the statutes more specific. It 
might be well for a number of Detroit 
attorneys who have made a study of 
the election laws to get together and 
frame a statute that will govern every 
case that may arise.” 

The court holds that constitutional 
amendments can be granted recounts 
only by the Legislature. 

Suffragists Get Money Back 

Although the suffrage recount cost 
Wayne County about $500, the suffra- 
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gists will receive back their certified 
check of $100, which they had to de 
posit to obtain the recount. 

When the county canvassing board 
met on Monday, Attorney Weadock 
argued that, inasmuch as the board 
had had no power to hold a recount, 
it could not have held one; conse 
quently it could not have accepted the 
suffragists’ money for a recount. The 
board accepted this reasoning, and or- 
dered the check returned to Mr. Wea- 
dock. 

Both Figures Returned 

The board could not decide, how- 
ever, which set of figures to return to 
Lansing as the vote on the constitu- 
tional amendment. It finally agreed 
to return two sets of figures—one con. 
taining the vote as originally can- 
vassed, the other the vote as recount 
ed, It will be up to the State can- 
vassing board to decide which to ac- 
cept. 

Antis Plan Delay 

The Detroit Times says: 

“Opponents of woman suffrage will 
make a fight to keep the Legislature 
from re-submitting the constitutional 
amendment in the spring election. 

“Their plan is to keep the measure 
in committee until it is too late to 
print the ballots. As the Legislature 
is expected to sit well into April, it 
would be easy for the committee to 
delay action until after the election, 
on one pretext or arother. 

“If it comes to a question of excuse, 
the ‘antis’ have the argument that the 
spring election vote is always light, 
and that woman suffrage is a question 
on which the fullest expression by the 
electorate should be given. This, they 
will claim, can be secured in a fall 
election better than in the spring. 

“And, inasmuch as there is no fali 
election in 1913, and the same argu- 
ment would apply to any special elec- 
tion, the ‘antis’ would thus hold up 
the suffrage amendment until the fall 
of 1914, when the next general State 
election will be held. 

Postponement Only Hope 

“It seems impossible for the ‘antis’ 
to defeat the re-submission of the suf- 
frage amendment, and the only line 
open for them is delay. In the State 
at large, equal suffrage carried in a 
majority of the districts, and the mem- 
bers of the Legislature returned from 
those districts will hardly dare to dis- 
regard the expressed will of their con- 
stituents. In the cities, suffrage lost. 
But the cities control fewer members 
of the Legislature than the pro-suf- 
frage country districts, and hence the 
‘antis’ see that it will be well-nigh im- 
possible to defeat re-submission. 

Flowers Will Have Charge 

“Moreover, the city delegations are 
badly split. In Wayne County it is 
apparent that a majority of the dele 
gation is for re-submission of the suf- 
frage amendment in the spring of 
1913. Rep. Charles Flowers will have 
the legislation in charge, as in the 
special session last spring. Advocat- 
ing the measure with him will be 
Reps. Copley, Ashley, Leonard and 
Greusel in the House, and Senator 
Gittins In the upper branch. With 
these can be put, without doubt, Rep. 
Palmer and Senators Oggs and Han- 
ley. 

Liquor Opposition Again 

“Expressed opponents of the meas- 
ure are Reps. Martz and Maas and 
Senators Scott and Murtha. 

“*The vote in my district was more 
than two to one against suffrage,’ 
said Senator Scott. ‘Unless I can 
make up my mind that the suffragists 
were defeated by fraud, I will feei 
bound to vote against re-submission.’ 
“Senator Murtha says that in his 
district the vote was heavily against 
suffrage and that he will therefore 
vote against re-submission. 

“Rep. Maas is a saloonkeeper, and 
Rep. Martz is the legislative organ of 
the brewers’ association.” 





A movement is on foot among the 
women of Texas to induce the next 
State Legislature to enact a-law re- 
moving the legal disabflities of women 
during coverture. 





Jacobs’ 1913 European Tours 


Special Features: Coaching Thru Brit- 
ish Isles-—Holland Peace Palace Festiv- 
itles—Danube River Excursion—Aus- 
trian Tyrol—Motoring Tour French 
Cathedrals and Chateaus—International 
Congress. Programs ready. 


CHARLES JACOBS, Mgr. 
Rock Valley, lowa. 
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TRIBUTE PAID TO 
JANE CAMPBELL 


Head of Philadelphia Association 
for 20 Years Is Given Warm 
Reception 








The most delightful event in Phila- 
delphia since the National Convention 
is said to have been the reception 
given at the Bellevue-Stratford to 
Miss Jane Campbell on the 20th anni- 
versary of her first election as presi- 
dent of the County Suffrage Society, 
an office from which she has just re- 
tired. The reception was suggested 
by her successor, Mrs. Elizabeth Price 
Burns, and was a great success. Al- 
most all the local suffragists of dis- 








MISS JANE CAMPBELL 





tinction were present, and Miss Camp- 
bell received about 500 admiring 
friends. Among those in the receiv- 
ing line were two former State presi- 
dents, Mrs. Price and Mrs, Blanken- 
burg, with Mrs. George Perkins, Miss 
Annie Heacock, Mrs. M. F. Kender- 
dine and others. 

Miss Campbell is a Philadelphian 

born and bred. She served for years 
as Recording Secretary of the State 
Association, and organized the County 
Suffrage Society in 1892. Mrs. Ken- 
derdine and Miss Heacock were 
among its first officers, and served for 
20 years, when they, with Miss Camp- 
bell, declined re-election, and were 
made respectively Honorary President 
and Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
Miss Campbell has been for about 
sever years the Pennsylvania member 
of the National Executive Committee, 
and was lately re-elected to that office. 
In addition to her efficient work for 
suffrage, Miss Campbell has been ac- 
tive in other lines. She is Secretary 
of the American Catholic Historica] 
Society, Historian of the Site and 
Relic Society of Germantown, Libra- 
rian of the English Library of the “E 
de M” at the Convent of Notre Dame, 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the City Historical Society, a member 
of the New Century Club, Civic Club, 
Contemporary Club, Wednesday Club, 
Audubon Society, St. Vincent’s Aid 
and many others. She has written 
many historical articles, essays and 
poems for various periodicals. She 
also edited the magazine, ‘“Woman’s 
Progress,” for several years, and has 
lectured before many women’s clubs 
and other organizations on literature, 
music, history and suffrage. She has 
brought great numbers of her friends 
to join the County Suffrage Society. 
The recent reception was a fitting 
tribute to one who has done so much 
for the cause. 


PILGRIMS MARCH 
BRAVELY ONWARD 


(Continued from page 409.) 

and the next night at Fishkill Landing 
at the annual banquet of the Lewis 
Tompkins Hose Co., where 103 guests 
sat down to a temperance banquet. 
Only water was used, as was quite 
proper for a fire department. None 
of the regular “war” correspondents of 
the New York papers really had a 
chance to write up this banquet, for 
the very good reason that we were 
late getting into Fishkill, over those 
twenty-two miles which lay between 
Peekskill and the next refreshment 
place, and all the reporters were 
scrambling at the telegraph office, get- 
ting off their stories of the day’s pro- 
ceedings to their respective journals. 
So I went alone to the festal board, 
unaccompanied by any of our tried 
and true fiction writers—a young wo- 
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ed me thitherward. 
Showers Banquet with Buttons 


the New York State 


is President), “If you had come up by 


able to get the ears of the business 
men of Fishkill Landing at their ex- 
clusive dinner. It was the novelty of 


practical minds, bent on amusement.” 
The story may amuse you. The Hon. 
John F. Schlosser, the ex-Senator from 
that district, was the toastmaster. It 
was the annual banquet of the com- 
pany, being the 26th in its history. I 
was asked to make a_ ten-minute 
speech, because there were five or six 
other male speakers and a vaudeville 
after I was to speak and depart. 
Speaking then with the large gold 
watch of the Honorable Toastmaster 
in my hand, I told them five stories, 
each with a suffrage application, and 
kept within the allotted time. When 
I finished I threw a shower of our 
Equal Suffrage buttons into the audi- 
ence and I think every man in Fish- 
kill Landing is pledged for 1915. That 
is, they say so. It was one of those 
unexpected episodes, full of surprises 
and oratory, an ovation, as it were, 
and a presentation speech as a basket 
of holly, gay with red silk ribbons, 
was bestowed upon me. _ iI confess to 
my friends of the Journal that I feel 
sure there had been no intention so to 
favor the “suffragette’—nothing, I 
fancy, was planned beyond patient en- 
durance. It was all due to a simple 
little twist of the wrist! When the 
cigars were passed to the speaker, she 
calmly took one of the long black tor- 
pedoes and gently slipped it into her 
“Votes for Woman” bag, which hung 
at her side, which contained the enroll- 
ment blanks and souvenir buttons. As 
this quite simple motion occurred, a 
shout went up that made the rafters 
ring, and Mr. McCullum, the Reformed 
Episcopal minister, who sat on my 
right, suggested, “Take it to Mr. Sul- 
zer!” You all know the rest of that 
story and what becomes of the cigar. 
I will not repeat. There is not suffi- 
cient time to repeat anything between 
now and 1915. 

Presented with Basket 
The toastmaster, being a past mas- 
ter in presiding at such functions, 
arose and, with all the ceremony of 
previous arrangement, picked up the 
basket of holly, which I know was part 
of the decorative scheme, and pre- 
sented it with a flourish of highly col- 
ored compliment to the Suffragette, 
with the good wishes of the company 
for a happy journey! The over- 
whelmed speaker, pulling her more or 
less wilted wits together, made a des- 
perate effort to rise to the occasion— 
and amid the jolly banqueters all on 
their feet, she replied: ‘Mr. Toast- 
master, whether this be Japanese pre- 
arrangement or the result of sponta- 
neous combustion, it is equally pre- 
cious to me. I accept this token of 
your undertaking of our embassy in 
the name of my sister Pilgrims, all of 
whom I wish might be here, and I re- 
turn every generous thought you have 
for us with 10 per cent interest.” That 
would not have been a high enough 
percentage at a New York City busi- 
ness men’s banquet, but I am confident 
that the honest financiers of Fishkill 
Landing thought it adequate. 

Others Tucked in Bed 
It was too bad that the other Pil- 
grims could not have been there—it 
will never be duplicated—but they 
were safely tucked in bed at the very 
cosy and attractive Hotel Holland—as 
the papers express it, they are doing 
“foot work while the war correspond- 
ent is press agenting and speaking!” 
All of which is true! I do ride some 
in the commissary automobile, because 
I cannot take the longer walks and 
still be fresh at the day’s end to dress 
and fill any engagement that the lo- 
cal workers may have waiting for me. 
“It is not from weariness that she 
rides but purely ‘an ounce of preven- 
tion idea,’” 

Feet Story Is Joke 

Lest there be any other anxious ac- 
quaintanees of the Pilgrims who be- 
lieve all they read about “our feet,” 
let it be stated for all time—it is the 
one huge newspaper joke! We are all 
80 well, so happy, so keen, a real phy- 


man reporter of the local paper escort- 


As the mayor of Poughkeepsie so 
aptly said in his speech, at the deli- 
cious luncheon tendered us there by 
Association 
League (of which Dr. Wylie of Vassar 


train, as Governor-elect Sulzer wished 
you had, you would never have been 


the pilgrimage that interested these 
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sician would starve on the job. Most 
of our feet are so hard knives would 
not cut them, Dear little “Doc” Dock 
is wonderful. Miss Wilbur is splen- 
did, and Col. Craft—well, she is a 
whirlwind—her special work now con- 
sists in marching near General Jones, 
lest she be kidnapped, since that $2,- 
000,000 story got abroad we fear the 
titled nobility of Europe! and we can- 
not spare her. 

Newspaper Story 
But speaking of the stories in gen- 
eral, I am reminded of that other 
story of the young “cub” reporter who 
came into the august presence of his 
city editor storyless: 
City Editor—“‘Did you get the 
story?” 
Young Man—‘No sir! 
not let me in!” 
City Editor—“Nonsense, nonsense, 
what’s that got to do with it? Young 
man, you’ve missed your calling!— 
write a column about it!” 

Laugh Over Stories 
The modern newspaper reporter is a 
rapid fire fiction artist, who is paid 
for working his or her risibles. The 
better they do it the higher the pay! 
I only wish that the men and women 
now covering the Pilgrimage were get- 
ting a Mark Twain word note. At the 
stopping places when the weary Pil- 
grims get settled in adjoining rooms, 
they nearly always get together to 
read the stories and make their clip- 
pings. The war correspondent also 
scans carefully the editorial page, and 
has been rewarded three times al- 
ready. Some one of the Pilgrims us- 
ually reads aloud, and we laugh until 
we cry over many of them! 
Col. Craft almost hed a stroke try- 
ing to read Mr. Soule’s story in the 
Times not an hour ago. The General 
and the war correspondent were the 
audience, and between the story itself 
and the delsarte movements’ of the 
reader, both were temporarily incapac- 
itated for further business. Enough 
said, There are a thousand details to 
look after now, and since the line will 
form at 9 a. m. tomorrow and move 
on Rhinebeck, 18 miles away, our 
friends over the world who read these 
lines will forgive me if I do not say 
more at this time, but promise it will 
be continued in our next, or they 
might better still learn with the other 
lay folks the new Pilgrim cry: 


They would 


Rah, rah, rah, who are we? 
We are the Pilgrims, 
Don’t you see! 


What are we doing? 

Don’t ask us. 

Buy any paper, 

They make the fuss! 

Jessie Hardy Stubbs, 

War correspondent at the front— 
marching with General Rosalie Gardl- 
ner Jones to a peaceful capture of the 
Governor of New York State. 





Since the receipt of this letter the 
news, as printed by the war corre- 
spondents, continues to be good. Some 
additions were made to the army at 
Poughkeepsie. Miss Gladys Coursen 
of that town will march with them to 
Albany. In the meantime Mrs. Stubbs 
is looking for an anti who will join in 
a debate somewhere between Hudson 
and Albany. 
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LUCY STONE and HENRY B. ee eee impairing its true-blue anti-suffrage character. He has weight- on tag ve Y em as ms ae : en Lng on am 
A Weekly Newspaper Devoted bad a “ ~ Ancona . ed down the first issue in which her department appears with a weet a prpenndly = pr A me ot — they 
ey See p= treble amount of reactionary material. p a ry forms | 
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Male Government Preferred 
Miss Addams’s page is immediately preceeded by a page from 
Miss Tarbell, “adapted” from her recent articles and book on the 
woman question, and it is announced that further revampings of 
Miss Tarbell’s writings are to be served up in each future issue. 
Lest this should not be a sufficient antidote to Miss Addams 
—and, frankly, we do not think it will—Mr. Edward S. Martin 
of “Life” occupies another page with an essay on the causes of 
feminine unrest, and pays his disrespects to the suffragists. 
“Most men prefer,” he says, “government by men to govern- 
ment by women”—by which he means government by men and 
women. There are some school teachers who prefer to be under 
a school board of men alone rather than under a board of men 
and women; but they are not generally those teachers whose 


MRS. DELAND ON SUFFRAGE 


Mr. Bok furthermore presents his readers with a “possible 
solution” of the suffrage question by Margaret Deland. She says: 
“There are some arguments offered by each side which have 
the effect of driving the wavering listener, if not over to the 
other side, at least into doubt of the premises on which the argu- 
ments are based. For instance, the objection that women are 
already so burdened with the duties of their sex that the addi- 
tional burden of suffrage ought not to be laid upon them carries 
no conviction. Of course we all admit that the funetioning wom- 
an’s first duty to society is to see to the physical, moral and in- 





(Six Year . . , . . . “= methods would bear clear-sighted inspection. In the matter of tellectual well-being of her family. But it seems hardly possible 
Domestic ah ne on Trial . a: i ‘95 | suffrage, most women are simply indifferent. As Mrs. Julia Ward that voting, in itself, could interfere with that primal duty. The 

Single Copies. . + +« «© © «# -« .05 | Howe said, “Of the women who take any ‘lively interest in the act of voting would not be any greater ‘burden’ for women than 
Canadian or Foreign: One Year. ° P 1.50 question either way, the vast majority are in favor. This has it is for men, who, immersed in business or affairs, are yet able, 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


The year 1912 has been the most propitious in the history of 
the equal rights movement up to date. Four States have been 
carried for suffrage, even if in one the well-earned victory is 
temporarily snatched from the women by fraud. No previous 
year has seen anything like so great an advance. Now let us all 
gird up our loins to make 1913 a year of greater progress yet. 
The prospects before us never were so bright, for every State 
that is won furnishes a stronger leverage to win more. 








been demonstrated wherever the question has been brought to 
a test.” 

Watch the Experiments 
Mr. Martin continues: “The suffrage has come in some coun- 
tries and some of our own States. Let it be tried in the experi. 
ment stations. We do not do well to be too much afraid of it. 
If it belongs to come we shall have it. If it belongs to stay it 
will stay. California is trying it. Let us see whether the wom- 
an voters will continue to like it and to use it, whether it helps 
matters, whether the feminine unrest is allayed or increased by 
“.” 

Feminine Unrest Allayed 
That part of the feminine unrest which was caused by the 
denial of suffrage has been completely “allayed” in California by 
the granting of the ballot. Two years ago the State was in a 
ferment of suffrage meetings; now there is no longer the slight- 
est turmoil over the subject. As to “whether the women voters 
will continue to like it and to use it,” in Wyoming the women 
have had suffrage for 43 years, and the Wyoming Secretary of 
State says that 90 per cent. of them generally vote. 

California Is Pleased 

As to “whether it helps matters,” there seems to be in Call- 
fornia a concensus of opinion that already it has largely Increased 
women's intelligent interest in public questions. A number of 
California men who yoted against granting women the ballot are 
now so thoroughly converted by their experience of the results 
that they went over into Oregon this year and campaigned for the 
suftrage amendment. There is also the concrete fact that in the 
past 17 months the number of no-license towns in California has 
been more than trebled. 


without injury to themselves or those same duties, to walk to the 
polls and deposit their ballots. Furthermore there are a vast 
number of women who are neither wives nor mothers, and whose 
relation to society is as entirely industrial as that of any male 
wage-earner; no one can say that these persons, whose vote might 
regulate or protect their own industries, would find the ballot a 
tax, merely because they were women. And as voting does not 
necessitate holding office, women, like men, need only be eligible 
for office when office did not interfere with their first duty—I 
mean the duty inherent In sex: the care of the family by women, 
the support of the family by men. 


“But this ‘duty to the family’ is one of the most popular ob- 
jections to woman suffrage. ‘Woman's first duty is in her home,’ 
says the anti-suffragist. This was said when the comfort and 
well-being of the household depended almost entirely on the in- 
dustries of women performed within the four walls of the house; 
when woman did her ‘first duty’ by seeking wool and flax and 
working willingly with her hands; when she laid her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands held the distaff; when she gave meat 
to her household, and a portion to her maidens. It is said still, 
when the spindle and the distaff are the great mills all over the 
land; when the household is run by electricity, and the family 
bread comes from the baker's. To do her duty by the home now, 
woman ought, it would seem, to do her part in making the laws 
which regulate the industries on which the home depends. She 
ought to be able to assure herself that the wool and flax with 
which she must clothe her household are of honest quality; she 
should be certain that the handling of the ‘distaff’ in the factories 
is not injuring her ‘maidens’; she must have the power to enforce 
the wholesome manufacture of the bread that the baker gives her 























| 
: Little Discussed in Colorado children to eat. If she does these things, if she attends to her 
A. S. B. Mr. Martin continues: “Colorado has had it for 19 years, and | ‘first duty,’ she will indeed have to ‘gird herself with strength’! — 
— its value and the expediency of it seem to be as much discussed] the strength, perhaps, of the ballot. 
MAKE TWO GOOD RESOLUTIONS and disputed in that wate an om and = just. as agen ub- “When this serious argument of the protection of the home Is 1 
certainty of conclusion. rhis statement argues either lack Of} offered for the extension of the suffrage it is answered often by 
information or lack of frankness, Discussion about woman suf-| the retort that women do not need the ballot, ‘because they can ‘ 
The beginning of the New Year is the time for good resolu-| frage in Colorado is still rife outside of Colorado, but in that] get what they want without it, by influencing men’—a sugges- ‘ 
iions. There are two that we particularly ask all readers of The] State itself there is now hardly any discussion of the matter, ex-| {jon of the methods of the harem, of coaxing and pleading, that 
Woman's Journal to make. ° cept when indignant comment is stirred up by misstatements] jx particularly offensive to intelligent women. And not only is , 
1. Give the Journal your co-operation during the coming ee —— = _— we aig agen Wg —— pagent oY any) it infinitely more undignified than the mere casting of a bal- 
year in gathering the news. The Journal is the only suffrage oneeyS those — ave eptctnwieng to face facts. In 19 years, = lot, but it is also open to the objection that ‘influencing’ somebody ; 
weekly in the United States, hence the only paper that can give — yeaa thinaiestenntion ses Bagandhicre dope a m os ip alt | Clse is a very indirect method of doing the ‘first duty.’ ” 1 
ia eit ieee whem take. & ob Colorado . vine ay ap —_ to — over their ow . — Mrs. Deland then names some suffrage arguments in which 
ready gets a great deal of news, but it ought to get much more. need a ae ey spacing a Oe ae tales no stock. She proposes as a compromise solution the : 
Cut out of your daily paper anything of interest in our line— PEEP Ge 15S SERRR SHTER 80 Se Ran Wee. Granting of suffrage to such women only as can pass an examina- 
news, editorial, poem or cartoon—write on the margin the name . Searched with Fine-Toothed Comb tion on the powers and functions of the various officers of our 
of the paper from which it is clipped, and the date; enclose it in He found one, Mrs. F. W. Goddard—an aged conservative, | government, as a test of intelligence. : 
an envelope and mail it to us. If each of our more than 20,000] °PPosed to Ben B. Lindsey for judge of the juvenile court, a The suggestion has only academic interest. State after State ‘3 
readers would do this, no paper in the country would have so | ‘Tend to corporation rule, and an advocate of jhe “wet” policy on] js granting suffrage to women upon the same terms as to men, _ 
splendid a news service. the temperance question. Naturally, she looked upon woman suf-| and it is clear that this is the way it is going to come. There uw 
; ; frage as a failure. But one woman was not enough—and espe-| might be more practicality in Mrs. Deland’s proposal that a good i hi 
But let no one do this who is not prepared to take it with] ¢jany a woman with Mrs. Goddard's anti-reform record. Like deal should be taught in the elementary schools about the func: | px 
good temper if the item sent is not used. The suffrage move-| O}jyer Twist, Mr. Bok wanted more. According to the Colorado tions of government. This is done by an object lesson wherever e\ 
ment has grown so vast that every week a great deal which We| papers, which chronicled the fact with amusement, he both wrote] the “school city” plan can be introduced and successfully carried th 
would gladly publish has to be left out for want of space. Supply] and telegraphed to Mrs. Goddard, begging her to find some more ok Ghee oni boys trained in this way will be ready to take co 
us with the widest possible amount of material from which to] Colorado women to testify to the bad results of equal suffrage. part in real city government. ASB. sh 
select. lt was known that he would pay well for such letters. The — th 
2. Let every State and local Suffrage Association in the}female population of Colorado in 1910 was about 361,000. SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE ™ 
course of the coming year give one entertainment for the benefit] Thousands of them must have become aware through the press When a city:in a suffrage State goes wet, the anti-ouffragiets ae 
of The Woman’s Journal. — Mr. wr —— po ge " aney wien pang presi exploit the fact. When many go dry, nothing is said about it. a 
is preparing to give the Historical Pageant, and will contribute others thought it had done no good, or not much good or good ‘ae the November clestion ait. county precinats i Las Ap ov 
the proceeds to the Journal’s current expenses. Let other suf- é : ‘ : geles county voted on four issues: 1, Shall wholesale and retail is 
g : in a few respects only. It will be remembered also that Mrs.|,; . , , 
frage societies, big and little, include in their plan for the coming Julla Ward Howe took a census of 624 ministers and editors in mquer dealers’ Nesnsen be granted. to. this seodinel? % ie 
year’s work one entertainment for this purpose. A single enter: : peace : > ‘ winery keepers’ licenses be granted? 3. Shall hotel and res- wo 
tainment in the course of a year will not be a heavy tax upon any begins syiage goer “ “a ee ne results sq equal suffrage taurant liquor dealers’ licenses be granted? 4. Shall licenses sw 
shan, exh Will Gah Cedatinen itn Uns setent 6b Satin a0 aetieal — pwd or pala t : em “y ne = — ergo: - for public billiard rooms be granted? The W. C. T. U. and the of 
dues; but the aggregate of the money thus raised, if all do it, — 2 - ~~. earped ve sn “os earn ar experience, the pre-| anti-Saloon League co-operated heartily, with the result that thi 
will be amnsle to sabve the Jeerant’s Gennelal problem. ponderance of opinion is overwhelmingly one way. thirty-three saloons were closed, eighteen wineries cannot sell Ste 
No Magic Value at retail (save at their stores in license cities), two billiard halls { thi: 
At the National Convention, the representatives of the vic- Mr. Martin says there is no proof of “the magical value of! were voted closed, innumerable others were kept out, the doors da 
torlous States testified that they had found The Woman's Journal | Women’s votes.” No one claims for them magical value, but their| of one wholesale liquor house are shut, and six restaurants are me 
invaluable in carrying their campaigns. There are going to be| Plain common-sense value Is as well proved as that of free schools| forbidden to sell liquor. In addition to the above, all in the wot 
more and more campaigns, and a wider and wider field of need | oF fresh air. county supervisoral districts, the cities of Catalina and Lancas- 
and of usefulness for The Woman’s Journal. Let those of our Votes and Pianos ler are now dry. At Catalina, especially, is the victory signifi- 
readers who look upon the paper as a valuable asset of the cause Mr. Martin says : “Women’s votes seem to be much like} cant, since this famous mountain-island ocean resort counts its sen 
lend their help in these two ways—by co-operating in gathering} men’s votes. When a row of pianos make a concert then the] summer visitors by the thousands, and its popularity and at- sup 
material for the editorial department, and by stirring up their} voters will make a millennium. At present it is not the pianos,| tractiveness can only gain by the splendid temperance advance. val 
clubs to give one entertainment in the course of the year for the| but the players who play on them, who make the concert; and “In the latter part of October, the beautiful city of Long Wal 
benefit of the paper’s financial end. Make these two good resolu | it is not the voters, but the poets, prophets and statesmen who] Beach voted at an especial election, a very clear-cut, strong 
tions now, and give yourself and the Journal a Happy New Year! | Inspire and enlist them, that secure millennial improvements in| prohibition ordinance. The women of the city are given the abse 
> legislation and government. It does not seem to matter greatly| credit of carrying the measure by so large a majority. Peni 
who votes if only all the social groups are fairly represented. “When the State Convention gathered in San Diego last lina, 
pia eat But a pianist can make no concert without his piano, and the} May, a city purity crusade had just begun, The steady, faithful sour 
THEY HAVE MET political reformer must have some instrument on which to play work of the good men and women culminated recently in clos Stat 
and through which to express himself and achieve his perform-| ing, it is hoped forever, the red-light district of that fair city. ment 
ances. Our reformers have such an instrument as it is, an in-| A special train took the unfortunate women nerth. When light 
“Few joys of life are keener than to see a great man and a| strument that not only responds to the player, but has, too, the| earnest women offered these refugees the opportunity for a bet- iat 
great opportunity meet,” says the Journal of Education. There| property of the wolian harp, in that it catches what is in the air| ter life, at the last moment some accepted and will reform. he r 
is one thing that suffragists ike even better. That is to see aj and is harmonious to it.” “Los Angeles county has now twenty-five dry cities. and five ignor 
great woman and a great opportunity meet—as, for instance, in Mr. Martin does not seem to realize that there are any socia]| Wet ones.” : recog 
the choice of Mrs. EHWa Plagg Young for the Chicago Superin-| $Toups erccpt the rich and poor, The women themselves consti- From the talk at the East about Los Angeies county by the body 
tendent of Schools, or the appointment of Miss Julla C. Lathrop| tute a great social group, differently constituted from men in| 2%tis, one might suppose that the proportion waa five dry to Journa 
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many ways, with a different viewpoint and outlook upon life. An 
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dared, 


BOUQUETS TO WRONG ADDRESS} SOME CONCRETE BENEFITS 
The American press finds in English militamcy an oceasion 


for handing many bouquets to the American suffragists for their At the National Suffrage Convention, Mr. A. S. G. Taylor 
quieter and more dignified methods. We are told that the|Connecticut said: 

American women’s tactics deserve success, and are rapidly It is my particular desire to impress on the man th 
achieving it. woman suffrage is a man’s question just as much as it is 





It is always pleasant to receive compliments, but in the| woman's. Whether men believe in equal franchise or not, they 
present case the bouquets should rather be addressed to the/ must admit that a question which affects half of the human 
American men, because they have not driven the women to such] race, their political and social status, is bigger than any other 


extremities. If equal provocation were given to women i0|)roblem before the world today. It concerns the upbuilding 


America, something would certainly happen, though it probably | destruction of our entire economic condition, and therefore men 
There is no middle 


would not be just what happens in England. should fight either for it or against it. 
Suppose Congress could give the ballot to all the women Of| ground. Besides, men have got to settle it with their vo 
the United States, arid were the only power that could do 80./anq therefore it is a man’s question more than a woman’s. 
Suppose the women, by a long campaign of peaceful education Wis. Ghew Generale Geneite 
and agitation, had converted Congress. Suppose that for 40 
years a majority of the members of every Congress professed It is not my purpose to go into the theory of woman s 
themselves ready to give women the ballot, but the bill had never 
been allowed to come to a vote. Suppose Uncle Joe Cannon 
had still the autocratic power to hold back any legislation he 
disliked, and persisted in holding back the suffrage bill. Sup- 
pose, after protest had risen very high, he finally promised to 
let a vote be taken on the bill at such time as should suit him- 
self, and then selected just the moment when political compll- 
cations made a large part of the friends of the measure feel com- 1. The Foreign Vote: 
pelled to vote against it. Then the situation here would be 
somewhat like that in England. 
could not arise here. 


because I want a true democracy. 
involved in this principle of human ‘justice. 


with the aid of.charts I have prepared: 
Will Increase Native Vote 


American legislative procedure does not! grants are women. To offset this there are 33,732,752 nati 


permit of endless obstruction, nor are American men 80 stub-| horn women in the United States today, while the total number | # 
born as Mr. Asquith. A tithe of the enthusiasm, the determina-| oy foreign-born men and women together is only 13,754,868, Can 
tion, and the widespread demand for suffrage that prevails today | you not see why the ward politician is fighting woman suffrage? 


among English women would bring women the ballot In short 
order in any State of the Union. A. S. B. o 


THE FICTION OF LENIENCY |. 
it to say that every year our high schools graduate 20,000 mo 


The American papers, most of them very ill informed on the girls than boys, and 80 per cent. of the public school teache 
history of the suffrage movement in England, are saying that the are women. 
British authorities have hitherto treated the militants too 
leniently, and that they should now be dealt with by the strong 
hand. From the first, they have been punished far more se- 
verely than men guilty of disorderly conduct. For the mildest 


Will Increase Educated Vote 
The Ignorant Vote: 


Will Increase Moral Vote. 
5. The Vicious Vote: 


}—- gort of militancy—such as persistency in trying to present aj| Women to every 10) men in our jails, nothing more need be sal 
“Women are in the churches and| New Workers Take Place of of Lucy Stone, Henry B. 


petition—some of the most highly respected women in England] As Chaplain Anderson says: 
were thrown into prison and subjected to all the indignities of | men are in the fails.” 
common criminals. Mrs. Despard, famous for her good works Equality Breeds Respect 
among the poor, lost twenty pounds during her first imprison- 4. The Divorce Question: 

ment. That was long before the days of the hunger strike. All 
along the government has treated the women as harshly as it 
In releasing the hunger-strikers when at death's door, 
it has done so not for their sake, but because, as Bernard Shaw 
said, if they had been allowed to die “the government would 
have been damned.” In some Oriental countries a man who 
considers himself wronged sometimes adopts a curious mode of 
vengeance. He starves himself on his enemy’s doorstep. If 5. 


mere lovers, but friends. 
Brings Out the Men’s Vote 
The Interest in Voting: 


public opinion- looks upon his grievance as just, his enemy is That women have taken an active interest in voting is 
obliged to yield, or be disgraced for life. The hunger-strike has|/shown by cold facts. In ovr Western Suffrage States, anywhere 


been something of the same kind. The government Is sald to} from 80 to 100 per cent. of the women vote. But more impo 


have determined to let the next hungerstrikers die. It hopes}tant in this age (when men take so little interest in voting) is 
that the public irritation over the injury to letters in the mail|/the revival of men’s enthusiasm in public questions. In the 
boxes will bear it out in so extreme a step. As a large number] suffrage States, the men vote in larger numbers than else- 
of these enthusiastic women ask nothing better than to die for] where, and this is particularly true of New Zealand, where the 
percentage of votes has increased from 69 per cent. to 84 per 

When disorders—even culpable disorders—arise as the re-|cent. If woman suffrage never did anything else but make men 
sult of a long-continued denial of justice, history always lays the| yote in larger numbers, it would have accomplished a good 


the cause, we may see some extraordinary developments. 


main blame on those by whom justice was denied. Under such] o;eat enough to justify its existence. 
provocation as the women have had, men would have burned 
half England. They did burn and riot to a formidable extent in 
1832, when a bill widening the franchise for men was held up for 
a short time in Parliament. What would they have done if it 
had been held up for 40 years? 
It is said that a bank in London once had to foreclose a 
mortgage on a large farm. The bank officials knew 
about farming, but they put a manager in charge. Some months 
after, they received a telegram from him: “Lambing time is al- 
most here. 
head of the bank was resourceful. He telegraphed back: “Post-| right of humanity, 
pone lambing until further orders.” 
events that cannot be postponed. When lambing time is due,|nd I'll eat it.’ 
the Czar of All the Russias cannot coerce a sheep—except, of _———— 
course, by killing her. The militant women are far from being 
sheep. They feel that the time of their deliverance is due, and HOLD UP IN VERMONT 
they cannot be suppressed except by killing them. They are 
profoundly and ardently convinced that equal suffrage is des- 


Will Change Spirit of Womanhood 
But suffrage’s great and immeasureable benefit is in th 
change in the spirit of womanhood. This change is comin 


about. Lincoin has so truly said: 


and the other the divine right of Kings. I 





men, women and children. 
martyrdom. However mistaken their methods, they are ready] jin presenting a petition of 2,200 names, said that two-thirds of 


to die for their cause; and if Mr. Asquith fancies that he can| the property in Manchester belonged to women and almost all of | 4 


overcome such a spirit as that, he does not yet realize what he/the remaining one-third to non-residents. Men expended the 
s “up against.” money on commercial lines; the women would use part of it for 
Once when a young man argued to Col. Higginson that most} measures tending to the betterment of the town and village. 

women were indifferent on the suffrage question, the colonel an- She softly characterized the present method as a “holdup.” 
swered, “You have had a great deal to say about the quantity/ The women were taxed but had no voice in the expenditure of 
ef the desire for woman suffrage, now I want you to learn some-| tne money. Mrs. Rastall’s daughter, Mrs. E. L. Wyman, spoke to 
thing about its quality. I want you to go and talk with Lucy the same effect. 

Stone.” If one or two women let themselves die of hunger and 
thirst as a protest against the delay in granting them the ballot, 
such an object lesson may shock John Bull into a realizatton how 
much they really want it. Phere are women in England who 
would not hesitate to pay the price. A. S. B. 


“The woods of Vermont are full of women just like me,” said 
Mrs. C. S. Van Patten, of Burlington. ‘‘We want to vote in city 
affairs. We want to vote on the spending of our taxes.” 
Mrs. Van Patten went on to tell about her interest in the 
line medical inspection of the schools, and how she and others of the 
The best part of health is fine disposition. It is more €8-| younger set aroused 141 women of Burlington to go to the polls 
sential than talent, even in the works of talent. Nothing will] to yote for medical inspection. 
supply the want of sunshine to peaches, and, to make knowledge 
vajuable, you must have the cheerfulness of wisdom.—Ralph our public housekeeping,” said Mrs. Van Patten. 
a ee Mrs. Van Patten said that about 30 antis, who were opposed 
The only States in the Union today in which women have) io fun suffrage, had signed the petition for municipal suffrage. 
absolutely no measure of suffrage are Maine, Rhode Island, She offered to read the names, but the chairman declared It 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- needless. 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Texas and Nevada. There is not one of those 
States in which women are not at work creating public senti-} Six million women in the United States work in factories, 
ment favorable to their cause. It is useless for anyone to speak | offices, store rooms, schools and otherwise support themselves, 
lightly of the movement or those engaged in it. The time for/ These six million women need the ballot. They need it for the 
that has passed. Suffrage for women is something that must! protection of their wages and their employment. They need 
he reckoned with, whether One wishes to reckon with it or/it for the improvement of conditions under which they work, 
fenore it. It is something that cannot be ignored. It must be] and for the maintenance of decent standards of living. This is, 
recognized as a great compelling force that is being felt by the/ the potent force back of the woman suffrage movement, and it, 
body politic in every State in the Union—Wilmington (Del.) | will probably not be satisfied short of complete attainment of, 
Journal. equal suffrage—Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer. 


“We simply ask for the privilege to elect the servants who do 








frage except to say that I believe in giving woman the ballot 
My purpose now is purely 
worldly, and that is to show you some of the concrete benefits|% 


The following are the subjects I wish to discuss briefly, 


: This vote will be enormously decreased, especially among |¥% 
But such a state of things/the most undesirable classes. Only 30 per cent. of our immi-|! 


School statistics prove that this will be reduced. Suffice 


ars 


nothing “It is the eternal struggle between these two principles, 
right and wrong, throughout the world. They are the two prin- 
ciples that have stood face.to face from the beginning of time, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw 
If drought continues, will be a total loss.” The|and will ever continue to struggle. The one is the common 


There are some feminine] is the same spirit that says: ‘You toil and work and earn bread, 


Some striking arguments were advanced at the recent hear- 
perately needed, for the stopping of actual and cruel wrongs to] ing on municipal woman suffrage in Vermont before the House 
They are filled with the spirit of/ Committee on Internal Affairs. Mrs. F. H. Rastall of Manchester, 








o 8. Xe) 48,8. % 
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Alice Stone Blackwell, 3 Monadnock Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. M. A. Evans, 17 Gloucester Street, Boston, 
Mass, 


or 


te, 


uf- 





ton, D. C, 
Estate of Rebecca Bowker, address unknown. 
Estate of A. A. Burrage, care A. F. Poole, 31 
Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Estate of John Gage, Vineland, New Jersey. 
Estate of Louise 8. Cabot, care N. W. Cabot, 60 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Estate of John W. Hutchinson, Lynn, Mass. 

Estate of Portia Gage, Vineland, New Jersey. 

Florence Bellville, 1951 East 66th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

May E. Anderson, The Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, New 
York. 

Proprietors of The Woman’s Journal, 585 Boyls- 


ve 


ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 

of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, NONE. 

The PROPRIETORS OF THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
By AGNES E. RYAN, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this eighteenth 

day of October, 1912. Charles W. Blood, Notary Pub- 
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When the prison statistics show that there are only five OTHER SHAREHOLDERS NAMED 


d, 


Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Caroline M. Sever- 
ance, Thomas Wentworth Higginson 





In accordance with the new law enacted this year, we give 


Statistics prove that divorces have decreased in the West-|above the names of the stockholders in the Woman's Journal 
ern States where women vote, in spite of the fact that they | Corporation who hold 1 per cent. or more of the total stock. 
have increased 15 to 30 per cent. in the United States. Equal-|Since the subject has come up, we think our readers will be 
ity breeds respect, and respect makes a man and his wife not |interested to know the names of the rest of our stockholders, 


and we, therefore, give their names here. 

It will be noted that, while many of the names belong to 
women of the present generation, there are others whose names 
appear in these lists who are no longer living. In some cases, 
the Woman's Journal office has been notified of the death of a 
shareholder. In other cases no notice has been sent us, and 
although we know that deaths have occurred, we do not, in 
some cases, know the names of the heirs or of the persons now 
holding these certificates of stock. We, therefore, do not know 
in which cases we should write “Estate of” instead of the name 
of the original stockholder. Two years ago we made an effort 
to get the names and addresses of all persons holding shares of 
stock in this corporation, but we were not successful in getting 
all names. We, therefore, ask our readers to read the lists of 
stockholders that appear on this page and send us the names 
and addresses of all relatives or heirs of any of the persons who 
ej;are not now living and whose names appear in these lists. 

g Among the persons or estates owning less than 1 per cent. 


r- 


slowly but surely; only by a great struggle will it be brought]are the following: 


Miss Jane Addams Mrs. Clara E. Clement Waters 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen C. I. Wilby 
Miss Mary Johnston Mr. Henry Mayo 


Augusta Daggett 
Mrs. Emma L, Blackwell Mr. George B. Loring 
t] Miss Florence Hope Luscomb Mr. Charles Richardson 
Mrs. Helen D. Stearns A. P. Ware 


Mrs. H. E. Flansburg Sarah G. Wilkinson 
Miss Catharine M. McGinley Mr. Charles W. Slack 


Mr. Francis J. Garrison Mr. John Whitehead 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith Mr. E. D. Winslow 
Miss Agnes E. Ryan Mr. Harrison Bliss 
Mrs. Angelina Grimké Weld Dr. Mercy B. Jackson 


In this connection we review a bit of Journai history of 
which our readers will doubtless be glad to be reminded. 

The Woman's Journal was founded in 1870 by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, S. E. Sewall, Ebenezer D. Draper, Caroline 
Severance and Julia Ward Howe. The first board of di- 
rectors of the corporation, elected in 1870, consisted of Lucy 
Stone, E. D. Draper, Caroline M. Severance, Nathaniel White, 
and Henry Mayo. Henry B. Blackwell was the treasurer and 
Miss Sarah Grimké Weld was the clerk. 

Among the well-known suffragists whose names have ap- 
peared on the books as owners of stock in this corporation are 
Mrs. Armenia S. White, Mrs. Harriet M. Pitman, Susie Crane 
Vogl, William HB. Stone, Stephen S. Foster, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, and Julia Ward Howe. 

The members of the present board of directors are Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, Miss Agnes E. Ryan. 

We shall be glad to answer inquiries about shares of stock 
which are now for sale. With the increased interest in suffrage 
we believe we should have a splendid list of new names to take 
the place of the distinguished liitle band of suffragists who 
founded the Woman’s Journal nearly forty-three years ago, 
Agnes E. Ryan. 





Much time and ingenuity is expended today by individuals, 
committees and commissions, in discovering how little money 
a man can work for and still retain his vigor and usefulness. 
The “minimum wage” is an honest quest to be commended, but 
is it not time that individuals, committees and commissions 
should get busy and try to find what maximum earning is per- 
missible, at the other end of the line? Details aside, any bus!- 
ness that makes millionaires on the one end and sallow, emaci- 
‘ated and sickly men, women and children on the other, is not 
! conducted in a legitimate manner. There is no equity in the 
‘distribution that gives uncounted luxury at one end of the mill 
‘and hopeless poverty at the other end.—Unity, 





Mabel L. Taylor, 1331 Columbia Road, Washing- , 


Estate of Carrie P. Lacoste, address unknown. | 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security | 
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AND MADE GOOD 


That Satisfies Practical Mr. 
Saunders—Says Suffrage Is 
Duty Not Right 





William L. Saunders of Plainfield, 
president of the Men’s League for 
Woman Suffrage, was among the 
speakers at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association. As a practical 
man, he laid stress upon the fact that 
woman suffrage has been tried out 
in a number of States and has proved 
a success. “I, who make ma- 
chinery, when told of something 
different, ask if it has been tried and 
has made good,” said Mr. Saunders. 
He added: “It is not so much, to my 
mind, a question of woman's rights as 
of woman’s duty. Why should sex ex- 
empt any intelligent American citizen 
from taking a share in the responsi- 
bility of government? Why should 
sex be an excuse for a failure to be 
wholly, not partially, educated? For 
the ballot is one of the greatest edu- 
cators. We are too much inclined to 
pass responsibilities over the shoul- 
ders of others. 

“It is no credit to an intelligent, 
healthy person to get a substitute for 
acts involving differences of opinion 
and responsibilities for action. There 
is no cause so important to the gen 
eral welfare as the cause of govern- 
ment; it enters into every part of our 
life. Our homes, our schools, our 
churches, our hospitals, our roads, our 
business, are all more or less under 
the control of government. We send 
representatives to our city councils, 
our Legislatures and our Congress, to 
pass laws for the general welfare. 
That welfare concerns you as much 
as it concerns me, and you wom- 
en should recognize the fact that 
it is your duty to aid us in under- 
standing and acting on lines that are 
right and in a spirit of justice to the 
whole people. You cannot do this in 
its fulness unless you are educated, 
and you are not likely to spend the 
time and the intelligence seeking edu- 
cation in a matter in which you are 
only indirectly interested and in re- 
spect to which you carry no responsi- 
bilities. 

“If this government were an auto- 
cracy, or an oligarchy, your duties 
might be less or they might be evad- 
ed entirely; but the keystone upon 
which this nation has been built is 
democracy. The source of all power 
must come from the people, and you 
women cannot escape carrying your 
full share of the responsibility, for 
good or evil.” 


JANE ADDAMS ON 
REAL DILEMMA 


Says Women Have Choice Be- 
tween Impossible Ideal and 
Work in Political Field 








Jane Addams writes: 

“A multitude of men and women 
have come to challenge the sincerity 
and moral value of that combination 
of reverence and disregard which does 
not permit a woman to fulfill her tra- 
ditional obligation to the community 
simply because to do this she must 
participate in political life. 

“If women would bear their share 
in those great social problems which 
no nation has yet solved, but which 
every nation must reduce to political 
action if it would hold its place in ad- 
vancing civilization, they are fairly 
forced to choose between standing for 
an impossible ideal, quite outside of 
the political field, or upholding moral 
standards within political life itself. 

“In fact, we constantly see that the 
women who use their leisure for use- 
ful activity develop a growing desire 
for citizenship, while the others tend 
toward complete detachment and ir. 
responsibility.” 





A cablegram of congratulation from 
Martina Kramers of Holland to the 
National Suffrage Convention, had its 
address twisted by the Dutch tele- 
graph office into “Mr. Convention.” 
It did not reach the National Suffrage 
Convention till the telegraph office at 
Philadelphia had puzzled over it for 
three days. 





To aid its treasury, the Missouri 
E. S. A. is selling a new suffrage 
stamp. It shows a woman holding a 
torch in each hand, and bears the 
words, “Suffrage for Missouri, 1914.” 


It invariably takes one suffrage 
campaign to smoke out the enemy 
and arrive at an intelligent under- 
standing of the situation, writes Ada 
E, James, president of the Wisconsin 
P, BE. League. 
Few if any of us realized that there 
would be strong opposition, we antici- 
pated indifference. We could not 
find an instance where Wisconsin had 
ever cast a vote of 200,000 on an 
amendment, and Milwaukee's vote on 
an amendment always fell below 30,- 
000. The Socialist leaders empha- 
sized suffrage in all their campaign 
speeches, and led us to believe we 
could count on their vote, but the 
rank and file turned us down two to 
one, yes, even three to one in the 
Socialist wards. 
Tremendous Vote Cast on Suffrage 
We fully counted on the suffrage 
vote falling below 100,000, but here 
are the figures: 
For, 132,015. Against, 224,391. Total, 
356,406. 
Compare these with the vote cast 
for Governor: 
Governor McGovern, 179,779. Judge 
Karel, 168,203. Total, 347,982. 

Antis Were Mere Screen 
It is apparent that there was not 
much indifference. The real oppo- 
sition came from the liquor interests. 
True, we had an anti-suffrage organ- 
ization, but this organization can be 
disposed of in few words. They con- 
sisted for the most part of a few cul- 
tured Madison women, and the only 
figure they cut in the campaign was 
in constituting a respectable screen 
for the corrupt interests. The Madi- 
son (anti-suffrage) women spent less 
than $2,000 on the election. Seven 
hundred and twenty dollars was given 
them by a corporation lawyer of Mil- 
waukee to pay for running an anti- 
suffrage advertisement the Monday 
preceding election, too late, as they 
supposed, to be answered. The New 
York anti-suffragists contributed $600 
toward two pages in the Wisconsin 
campaign book. 

Opponents Broke Law 
Anonymous literature was circulat- 
ed in violation of the corrupt prac- 
tices act, literature that was branded 
by Judge Lindsey as “infamous lies.” 
Many assumed that this literature 
was sent out by the Madison women 
and for this reason was authentic. 
Upon investigation it was found the 
literature was paid for by Mr. Wil- 
liam Austin, the well-known brewery 
lobbyist, and circulated by an officer of 
the German American Alliance, In 
every instance the Madison women 
unintentionally provided the badge of 
respectability for the corrupt inter- 
ests. This and this only made them 
a factor in the campaign. 

Liquor Interest the Obstacle 

It is the liquor interests that stand 
between the women of Wisconsin and 
the franchise. While Wisconsin poli- 
tics are free from the domination of 
the railroads and the insurance com- 
panies, they are still largely domi- 
nated by the liquor interests, and few 
people in or out of the State realize 
how powerful these interests are. 
Wisconsin ranks third in the manu- 
facture of fermented liquors, and sec- 
ond in the output of malt. These in- 
terests are capitalized at $85,894,000. 

Brewers Appealed for Home 

The brewers did not fight us in the 
open, but we were made to feel their 
powerful influence at every turn. The 
LaCrosse brewers urged the legisla- 
tors to vote against the suffrage bili 
in the interests of the home (since 
when have the liquor interests had the 
welfare of the home at heart?). 

Beer Ads Controlled Some Papers 

The stockholders and editors of cer- 
tain influential papers were suffrag- 
ists, and yet these papers opposed us. 
To our astonished inquiries we re- 
ceived the reply: “It is the policy of 
the paper to oppose woman suffrage.” 
Who controls the policy of the paper 
if not the stockholders? The men 
who pay for advertising Pabst Blue 
Ribbon and the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous. 

State Has Three Kinds of Germans 





The State has a large foreign popu- 





lation, largely German. These we 
might divide into three classes, First, 
the splendid prototypes of the forty: 
eighters, men Who are ever ready to 
die if need: be to secure political free- 
dom not only for themselves but for 
others. Then there is the conserva- 
tive German, slow to accept a new 
idea, but a good convert. Lastly, we 
have a number of Germans who are a 
disgrace to the Fatherland. They are 
distinguishable by the size of their 
stomachs and watch-chains. Their 
conception of democracy is personal 
liberty regardless,—if they reason at 
all, they reason with their stomachs. 
The suffrage ballot was made as 
simple as possible to enable these 
men and their contemporaries of 
every nationality to vote it. 
Liquor Had Thrown Down Gauntlet 
The women did not confuse suffrage 
with prohibition, but the Wisconsin 
Retail Liquor Dealers have raised the 
issue and thrown down the gauntlet. 
To quote from the last number of 
their official organ, “Progress”: 





“During the recent campaign ‘Prog- 
ress’ has been accused of ‘using 
offensive methods in its warfare, It 
should be understood that what 
‘Progress’ did was for the benefit of its 
trade—it was educztional—nothing 
more. A few ‘high-brow journalists’ 
and a “knocker’ tried to put ‘Progress’ 
in a bad light. But the vote on suf- 
frage in Wisconsin tells the story, and 
it also tells of the influence of 
‘Progress.’ 

“One might revert back to the be- 
ginning of this article and notice what 
the women of Madison, Dane County, 
intend to do. They do not propose to 
wait until a few weeks before the 
election two years hence to start 
work. They intend to begin immedi- 
ately. 

“Not much guessing is necessary 
as to what should be done in Wiscon- 
sin by the man who intends to remain | 
in business. Do just now what they 
intend to do in Madison—start work 
NOW.” 





We are up against a powerful an. 
tagonist, but we have with us the 
cream of the Wisconsin press, the 
progressive men who freed the State 
from the domination of other cor- 
porate interests, together with the 
most intelligent, self-sacrificing wo- 
men. Mrs. La Follette has summed 
the situation up in their magazine of 
Nov. 16: 

“There is a_ principle at stake. 
When any powerful business, of what- 
ever nature, undertakes on a false 
basis to dominate the State and to 
thwart a great democratic movement, 
and so makes itself an issue, that is- 
sue must be met. It becomes a part 
ef the great fight against the en- 
croachment of the special interests 
upon the rights of the people.” 

Yours for a coming victory, 

Ada L. James, 

President Wisconsin P. E. League. 





At the annual meeting of Wisconsin 
W. S. A., the retiring president, Rev. 
Olympia Brown, said in part: 





The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association, during the last year, has 
added 100 dues-paying members to 
its number, besides enlisting some 
thousand of campaign members who 
were pledged to work for victory at 
the _ polls. We have’ expended 
$3,600.61. We have held meetings in 
60 counties, and organized either a 
branch society or a campaign com- 
mittee in each, We have distributed 
tons of literature, and sought to edu- 
cate the people by lectures and in all 
possible ways. We have inaugurated 
some new methods, such as passing 
literature on railroad trains, and ex- 
tending our propaganda on the waters 
by means of a steam-launch. 

We have brought to the State 
twelve of the most able and most 
distinguished advocates of woman 
suffrage in the United States or the 
world. Some of these have come for 
a single lecture, but most have given 
us from one to two months of con- 









Wisconsin Campaign Shows Real Opposition Was Not Antis, But Brewers— 
Both Leaders, Mrs. James and Mrs. Brown, Tell of 
Disappointments and Hopes 


tInuous service, while our own offi- 
cers have worked unceasingly, not one 
of them having received or asked a 
dollar of remuneration. They have 
given freely of their time, energy and 
money, asking nothing except that 
the cause might be advanced. We 
have employed two young women to 
go into the country places and organ- 
ize committees. One of these has, in 
the last four months, visited forty-five 
small towns. On election day our 
women in the various cities where we 
have branches worked all day at the 
polls, distributing literature and re- 
minders. In addition to this, Mrs. La 
Follette gave a series of eloquent ad- 
dresses, and Mr. La Follette, true, as 
always, to the cause, spoke out strong- 
ly for it in his political speeches; and 
yet we were beaten, not two to one, 
as reported, but by a large majority. 
Sc far as known, fifteen counties gave 
a majority for woman suffrage. 


Beaten by Pink Ballot 

We were beaten by the pink ballot. 
Owing to the varied character of our 
population, it was evident from the be- 
ginning, to those familiar with the sit- 
uation here, that the only hope of car- 
rying our measure lay in not calling 
the attention of the ignorant and 
vicious elements to the subject. The 
Wisconsin W. S. A. therefore urged a 
quiet house-to-house canvas. 

Suffrage Was Handicapped 

Heretofore, constitutional amend- 
ments have received slight attention 
here, and have been carried by a few 
votes of those most intelligent and 
inost interested. Singularly enough, 
at the time of the passage of the suf- 
frage amendment, it occurred to the 
members of our Legislature that more 
attention should be given to amend- 
ments. They therefore passed a law 
providing that constitutional amend- 
ments should be voted upon on a sep- 
arate pink ballot. They also voted 
that the three constitutional amend- 
ments to be voted on Nov. 5, 1912, 
should be submitted this year on the 
regular ballot. The suffrage measure 
was an amendment to the statutes, 
and it was enacted that “it shall be 
submitted to a vote of the people in 
the manner provided by law for the 
submission of an amendment to the 
constitution at the next general elec- 
tion to be held in November, 1912.” 
We naturally supposed that the man 
ner of submission would be the same 
as that provided for an amendment of 
the constitution in 1912. Near the end 
of the campaign, our Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Bancroft, decided that our 
law should be submitted not in the 
manner of an amendment of 1912, but 
of future amendments, 


The three amendments to the con- 
stitution voted upon on the regular 
ballot passed by a comparatively 
small vote. The pink ballot was de- 
feated by a big vote. 

But we cannot help the things that 
are done. We must leave the past and 
turn to the future. We have now to 
encounter the active and violent oppo- 
sition of all the combined ignorant and 
vicious forces. 

We would have preferred to carry 
suffrage by a small vote, and thus 
avoid the collision with these elements, 
but it was not so to be, and now we 
must stand at our post and fight the 
“good fight of faith.” 

The Wisconsin Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, which for thirty years has 
upheld the banner of equal rights, 
which has been glorified and hallowed 
by the names of Lucy Stone, its or- 
ganizer, Emma C. Bascom and Dr. 
Laura Ross Wolcott, its early presi- 
dents, keeps its place in the forefront 
of the fight. We have elected a new 
president, Miss Lutie E, Stearns, a 
young woman of energy and large 
acquaintance with the State, and an 
Executive Board composed of bright 
young women are to be her co-work- 
ers; and, adopting the most up-to- 
date methods, at the same time hold- 
ing fast to “all of good the old time 
had,” they will carry the work on 
until the women of Wisconsin are en- 
franchised, if it takes fifty years. We 
earnestly invite the co-operation of all 





FOR BANKS| 
BUT NOT WOMEN 


We Make Much cf Bank Char- 
ters, Says Writer—How About 
Women? <i 








Somehow I can’t bring myself to 
believe that a trolley road franchise 
is worth more than a woman; that a 
charter for a bank is worth more 
than a child. 


I wonder if we haven’t been paying 
more attention to our charter rights 
for banks, railroads, gas companies 
and water companies than we have 
to the God-intended charter rights of 
our women? 

Eyer think of it? 

A woman has some rights besides 
the right to get married and bear 
children. 


She has as much right to say a few 
words about suitable laws to protect 
her children as her husband has. 

She's got a right to a half a show 
in this game of building up this coun- 
try, and we won’t be doing much 
high-class building for the future if 
our women are denied the right to a 
hand in that building. 


The time has come when some- 
thing else besides structural steel 
and reinforced concrete is needed to 
build up this land of ours. 

It’s time we paid ag much attention 
to building up our boys and our girls 
as we do to our building of sky- 
scrapers. 


We need women to help us make 


our laws.—Richard Howell in Water- 
bury (Conn.) Herald. 





advocates of the cause, both men and 
women, 

In spite of Nov. 5, we have great 
hopes of Wisconsin. Our cosmopoli- 
tan population, when welded together 
and educated in the principles of hu- 
man equality, will furnish material 
for a magnificent civilization. Our 
climate, our productions, and our un- 
rivalled State University, all point to 
a grand State in the future, when once 
it shall be placed on a basis of true 
democracy. 

Meantime we look with unspeakable 
sorrow upon the present condition, 
even while we see in the distance the 
coming of a better day. We can best 
express our feeling by impersonating 
the State, and in her behalf repeating 
the nation’s vow, written by ono of 
our modern poets: 





I have looked upon mine image in the 
mirror of the Lord, 

I have gazed upon a craven ’mid the 
tempest and the flame; 

I have felt within my vitals the enter- 
ing of the sword, 

I have sworn to bring a harvest out 
of barrenness and shame, 


My shame shall be my banner borne 


on high, 

My folly a great summons and a 
pledge; 

My sore reproach I make my battle- 
cry, 


My dullness beat into a shining edge; 
4 

My blindness shape into a javelin, 

My fear into a faleon on the wing; 

My sloth shall be my charger ’mid the 
din, 

My faintness a bright arrow on the 
string. 


I have looked upon mine image in the 
mirror of the Lord, 

I have gazed upon a craven’ mid the 
tempest and the flame; 

I have felt within my vitals the enter- 
ing of the sword, 

I have sworn to bring a harvest out of 
barrenness and shame! 


MAJOR’S 
CEMENT 


Because it is the 
J Stuongest on Earth 














For repairing China, Glassware, 
Furniture, Meerschaum, Vases, 
Books, Leather Belting and Tippin 
Billiard Cues. Also Leather an 
Rubber Cement. All three kinds 15¢ 
per bottle from your dealer. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
A. Major, Pres. 
461 Pearl Street. New York City. 














To Woman's Journal Readers:— 

We beg to announce that we are print» 
ers of many well known publications, 
them ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal.” If you have 
booklet, a magazine or abook send it along. 
‘pen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Company 

42 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Pennsylvania Had Good Right to Receive Suffrage Convention— 
William Penn Was Believer in Equal Rights and Colony Once 


Had Woman Governor 





In welcoming the National Suffrage 
Convention, Mrs. Dilen H. Price, 
President of the Pennsylvania W. S. 
A., sald: 





At any time and under any circum- 
stances ‘ve should count ourselves 
happy to receive such a distinguished 
guest; but coming as you do, your 
faces glowing with happiness, your 
hearts throbbing with hope, bearing 
in your hands the palms of victory, 
you’ are thrice welcome! 

Penn Was for Equal Rights 

We hope that you will feel at home 
in Pennsylvania. We believe you can, 
for the idea that has called this or- 
ganization into being—that divine 
passion for human rights—actuated 
the great founder of our Common- 
wealth in setting up his Holy Experi- 
ment in Government; and although 
we can point as yet to no Act of Leg- 
islature or Constitutional Amendment 
granting suffrage to women, our Statz 
was founded on a broad conception of 
justice and liberty, which, {if rightly 
understood and rightly interpreted, 
would have made Pennsylvania the 
first true Republic in the Federation 
of States—the Mecca of all who wor- 
ship at the shrine of Liberty. 

What the Pennsylvania Association 
may be able to do (and it would do 
much) to make your stay pleasant 
and profitable will be insignificant 
when compared with the gifts you 
bring, the inspiration of high endeav- 
or, the determination to win in a 
righteous cause, the enthusiasm of 
success. 

Welcome from Pennsylvania’s Past 

If it be that noble souls that have 
walked up and down this earth and 
left the world better for their having 
lived, still take cognizance of the 
struggles and successes of mortals, 
there are hands stretched to you in 
greeting through the silence this 
afternoon. The Pennsylvania of the 
past speaks to you through the Penn- 
sylvania of today. 

We welcome you in the name of 
William Penn, who, antedating the 
Declaration of Independence by near- 
ly a century, enunciated in his Frame 
of Government the truth that the 
States of today are coming very rap- 
idly to acknowledge: “Any Govern- 
ment is free to the people under it 
when the laws rule and the people 
are a party to those laws. Anything 
more than this (and anything less) 
is oligarchy and confusion.” 

Colony Had Woman Governor 

We welcome you in the name of our 
only woman Governor, Hannah Penn, 
who, as*we are told, for six years 
managed the affairs of the infant 
colony wisely and well. 

Liberty Bell’s Injunction 

We welcome you in the name of the 
patriots who placed on our Liberty 
Bell the injunction, “Proclaim Liberty 
throughout the Land to all the Inhabi- 
tants Thereof;” in the name of those 
ancestors of ours (yours and mine) 
who here gave up their lives in that 
struggle, to establish the principle 
that “taxation without representation 
is tyranny” for a nation; in the name 


of those uncompromising agitators 
who delivered their message of lib- 
erty even at the risk of life itself, till 
the shackles fell from a race en- 
slaved; in the name of Lucretia Mott, 
that gentle, that queenly champion of 
the downtrodden and oppressed, that 
inspired preacher whose motto, 
“Truth for Authority, not Authority 
for Truth,” should be the watchword 
of every soul that seeks for freedom. 

Pioneer Women’s Medical College 

We welcome you in the name of 
the pioneers in the education of wo- 
men, of those who gave us the first 
Medical College for Women, Ann 
Preston, Emily Cleveland, Hannah 
Longshore, whose representative is 
here today in the person of our Hon- 
orary President, and the wife of the 
Chief Executive of this city, to whose 
eloquent words of welcome you have 
just listened; in the name of the first 
President of our State Association, of 
whom the poet Whittier wrote: 

“The way to make the world anew 
Is just to grow as Mary Grew.” 

Only Survivor of Seneca Falls 

We welcome you in the name of 
that only living member of that fam- 
cus Woman's Rights Convention at 
Seneca Falls, Mrs. Charlotte Pearce, 
who is here on the platform to speak 
‘or herself. 

We welcome you in the name of our 
National President, Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw, who, although a citizen of 
ihe world, comes back to her Penn- 
sylvania home to get fresh strength 
and courage for her work. 

We welcome you in the name of the 
ieaders of the woman suffrage move- 
nent in Pennsylvania, of the officers 
of the State Association, of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Party, and of the hun- 
dreds of devoted women who are en- 
gaged unceasingly in spreading the 
zospel of woman suffrage, in the cam- 
yaign of education which must ever 
underlie all other effort. 

Young Women to Carry on Work 

And we welcome you in the name 
of that large body of young women, 
trained to efficiency in our colleges 
and in business life, who are just com- 
ing into the movement, bringing their 
contribution of enthusiasm, ability 
and courage. Upon them, should the 
present indications of the speedy en- 
franchisement of Pennsylvania wo- 
men prove deceptive, will rest the 
burden of the movement in the future. 

And now, Madam President, may I 
express the hope that the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, welcomed by the Mayor of Phila- 
delphia and by the traditions and the 
history and the living, working force 
of the State, will continue its efforts 
for the advancement of the human 
race, in the spirit of harmony, of con- 
secration to a great ideal, joyously, 
confidently, till the goal be won. 


ee 


A photo-play burlesquing woman 
suffrage was lately given in Little 
Rock, but equal rights sentiment has 
advanced rapidly of late in Arkansas 
and the play called out strong protest 





from the ladies of the city. 


FUTURE NOT PAST 


Convention Did Not Meet At 
Columbus to Lament But to 
Plan for Victory 





A hundred delegates were present 
at the 27th convention of the Ohio W. 
S. A., held it Columbus recently. 
It must have been apparent to any 
spectator in the convention that its 
interests were entirely in the future; 
that it had met not to lament having 
lost in Ohio, but to plan for victory. 
We had cause to rejoice that there 
were 250,000 voters in the State who 
by their ballots had shown their be- 
lief in the justice and expediency of 
woman suffrage. We had cause to re- 
joice, too, in the great gain of four 
free States, in testimony of which vic- 
tory we all wore the new ten-star but- 
ton. 

The discussions of the convention 
were: How soon shall we go to the 
voters for a referendum vote on our 
question? Every woman came for an 
answer, came for definite instructions 
for her people at home. However, it 
seemed wiser to leave the decision of 
the exact date to the executive board 
of the State association, but it shall 
not be later than 1914. The state of 
our organization, the plans of our 
enemies and our friends must influ- 


ence the decision. 
We returned from Columbus with 


instructions that will give us much 
to do. Chief among these were to get 
enrolments in our local, to prepare 
to circulate the initiative petition, and 
to perfect our organization. 

Plan of Work Adopted 

1. We recommend that the State 
Headquarters be continued at Warren. 

2. We recommend that city or 
county organizations maintain head- 
quarters if possible. 

3. We recommend, as the imme- 
diate and most important work of all 
suffragists: 

(a) The securing of new members 
to the existing suffrage organizations, 
and we suggest monthly reports by 
county chairmen to the State Presi- 
dent stating the number of new mem- 
bers secured, thereby stimulating ri- 
valry- among the county organizations 
for the largest membership. 

(b) Securing the endorsement of 
equal suffrage by women’s organiza- 
tions of all kinds. 

(c) Securing the endorsement of as 
many men’s organizations as possible. 
A long list of these in county and 
State makes impressive reading in a 
campaign. 

(d) Securing the endorsement, 
wherever possible, of organizations 
composed of both men and women. 

(e) Interview local politicians of 
prominence and find out their position 
regarding equal suffrage. 

(f) We recommend that each asso- 
ciation shall have a person or commit- 
tee whose duty it is to call upon pub- 
lic speakers who visit their respec- 
tive communities in the interest of 
any good cause and request such 
speaker to include a good word for 
suffrage in his or her lecture. 

4. We recommend the continuance 
of our established custom of no alli- 
ances with other organizations, but 
we welcome the assistance and sup- 
port of all organizations. 

5. We recommend that the Woman 
Suffrage Party plan of organization be 





adopted by all counties. We suggest 





that all organizations in large cities 
consider the adoption of the following 
plans in connection with their work: 

(a) A suffrage census from house 
to house by wards and precincts to 
ascertain the sentiment accurately, 
in order that each organization may 
have a definite basis upon which to 
work. 

(b) Social ward clubs and neigh- 
borhood meetings for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in suffrage and 
securing enrolments to the Party. 

(c) We recommend that a Men’s 
League be organized in every county 
wherever men are not already actively 
co-operating in existing suffrage or- 
ganizations. 

City organizations may find the 
rules of the Woman Suffrage Party of 
Cleveland helpful, and copies of the 
same may be had by applying to 
Woman Suffrage Party Headquarters, 
Room 300, Bangor Building, 942 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland. Counties con- 
taining smaller cities or towns may 
secure a model constitution by apply- 
ing to State Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, Masonic Temple Block, War- 
ren. 


6. We recommend that the press 
work be continued and enlarged in 
its scope. 

7. Since all political parties in New 
York and Pennsylvania have this year 
endorsed woman suffrage, we believe 
the time has come when the political 
parties of Ohio should be called upon 
to do likewise, and we recommend 
that the State President appoint a 
committee from the Men's Leagues of 
the State to take this matter in charge 
and secure such endorsement in what- 
ever form may be possible and at the 
earliest practicable date. 

8. In view of the fact that the 
State Federations of Women’s Clubs 
are endorsing woman suffrage in 
many States, New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, California, and Oregon 
being among those which have taken 
such action, we recommend that the 
State President immediately appoint a 
committee to ascertain why the Ohio 
Federation, the most prominent mem- 
bers of which are known suffragists, 
does not take its place among those 
most progressive organizations, and 
secure such endorsement from the 
next State Federation meeting if pos- 
sible. We further recommend that 
this committee be composed of club 
women who are suffragists. 

9. We recommend that all suffra- 
gists feel it to be their duty to sub- 
scribe for The Woman’s Journal and 
the Woman Voter, and secure new 
subscriptions for both. The address 
of the former is 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass., and the subscription 
price is a dollar per year. The ad 
dress of the Woman Voter is 30 East 
34th street, New York City, and the 
price is 50 cents per year. The 
Woman's Journal is a weekly and the 
Woman Voter a monthly publication, 
and they are both equally important. 

10. We recommend the establish. 
ing of classes for public speakers. A 
few simple exercises in voice culture, 
a study of the suffrage question, prac: 
tice in answering objections and in 
making short addresses on various 
phases of the general question, are 
ali that this need entail. 

11. We recommend that, to the end 
that we may be reasonably sure of 
success next time, a Woman Suffrage 

























































































































Party organization be established in 
every county as speedily as possible; 
that at least six able organizers be 
placed in the field and kept there as 
much of the time as/seems necessary 
in order to aid in the constructing 
and maintaining of a vigorous organ- 
ization. 

12. We recommend that wherever 
feasible the county organizations hold 
their meetings at different places in 
the county, 

13. We recommend that all local as- 
sociations make themselves auxiliary 
to the State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and report monthly to the State 
President. 

14. We recommend that the State 
President issue a bulletin from time 
to time, to all auxiliary associations, 
reporting on the progress of the work. 

15. Knowing that such a plan of 
work cannot be carried on without 
money, and that our success depends 
upon the care with which we con- 
struct Our organization, we recom- 
mend that the individual members of 
this Convention pledge ourselves to 
unite in raising funds of $25,000 for 
the exclusive use of the State Asso- 
ciation, to be spent in the following 
ways: ’ 

Salaries for organizers, approxi- 
mately $6000; Travelling expenses for 
same, $3600; Rent of State Headquar- 
ters, $300; Postage and stationery, 
$340; Press work, etc., $1760. The 
local organizations to raise and dis- 
burse their own funds. If 500 women 
will give one dollar a month for two 
year's, $12,000; if 500 women will give 
fifty cents a month for two years, 
$6000; if 1500 women will give iwenty- 
five cents a month for two 
$9000; total, $27,000. 

Other methods suggested for raising 
this money are fairs, teas, lectures 
clubs, ete, — . 


years, 


16. We recommend that a special 
finance committee be appointed by the 
State President to take charge of this 
campaign for raising the money and 
securing these pledges. Prompt re- 
sponse to the suggested methods will 
make possible the beginning of our 
active campaign. 

17. We recommend that we re-sub- 
mit Our amendment by means of a 
fen per cent. initiative petition at 
such time as in the opinion of the 
officers the condition of the organiza- 
tion seems to warrant, not later than 
1914, 

Mrs. Upton was re-elected president 
and an active campaign will be made. 





Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, the wom- 
an police officer who has done such 
good work in Los Angeles among 
women and children, spoke for suf- 
frage the other day at Janesville, Wis 
She said : “In Los Angeles, the wom- 
en have taken admiratly the respon- 
sibility of voting. They are more in- 
terested ever in issues that 
Men need no longer 
leave home to discuss politics. It is a 
mutual interest to husband and wife, 
and children are brought up with an 
interest in matters of state.” Mrs. 
Wells added that equal suffrage has 
creatly improved the character of the 
voting places, and that the city has 
heen cleaned up in some important 
respects, since the women came to the 
support of the men, “The 
vote given to helps to em- 
phasize their dignity and importance 


than 
touch the home. 


She says: 
women 





in the world” 








Suffrage Calendars for the New Year 





Each Month in the Year 


SUFFRAGISTS’ CAMPAIGN CALENDAR 


Gives Suggestions for Suffrage Werk for 


the Year on 8 


nom Frame 
ri 





CALENDAR OF EMINENT OPINIONS 


A Telling Quotatien for Every Month is 
uffrage from Eminent 
People, in a Standing Alumi- 





XMAS GREETING CARD CALENDAR 


An Acrostic Spelling Votes for Women, but 
Having No Word About Suffrage 
in the Poem 


Price Postpaid 
$ .05 § .06 





JULIA WARD HOWE CALENDAR 


An Artistic Brown Print of Mrs. Howe's 
Last Photograph, Mounted With an 


Artistic Brown Calendar 





White Paper with Border and Votes for Women 
in Yellow 


Pale Yellow with Broad Band sand Vetes for 
Women in Deep Yellow 





PRICE cc ccccccccccccccccseseceesG lB eer a 15 Pot’ } ae ae latalpa epee 54 Price .. $1.00 
Postpaid .......+. Sescduauniin AT Per dozen -+..++++ 1.50 pe Fee bandeed ...... ccccces O00 3.15 PUINIUE ‘<ncacdnaosedsessaceeas TE 
VOTES FOR WOMEN NOTE PAPER VOTES FOR WOMEN XMAS CARDS 
At 5, 10, 15 and 20 cents each. Special rates by the dozen and hundred. 


nittiin > a nee. Mie: x SANTA CLAUS POST CARDS ~— SANTA CLAUS STICKERS 
Ber Gepen bones -....... 553  sapeces Fer doses boxes ......-.188  ozpress Two for 6 cents. Postage additional, 1 “Rt ©#eh- 10 cents per dozen. 








CARDS 


VOTES FOR WOMEN CORRESPONDENCE 





VOTES FOR WOMEN TEA CUP 


Fine White China with Bands and 


VOTES FOR 


and Votes 





White Satin Baby Ribbon ~~ 


WOMEN TIE RIBBON 


fer Women in 


Votes for Women in Gold and Green Xmas Greeting 
Price Postpaid Price Postpal®? Price er ' Price Postpaid 
Per Box ..+.....0++- Bach ...sceeeeeees ae $ .60 ee Pe oceseeeernae 26 Each ..... prigieeesees 08 $ .04 
Dozen Boxes..... 00 express Per dozen ........ 00 express coe & . "ackage of Six...... 12 "12 
Por endred Boxes “46:00 express Per hundred ...... 45.00 express Per hundred bolts. 18.00 express Per Dozen Packages. ... 1.20 1.23 





VOTES FOR WOMEN PARCEL TAGS 


Daiaty Christmas Tag, Bearing a Suf- 
frage Message in Addition to the 








NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 505 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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LAID DOWN LIVES 


Chinese Woman Tells of Loss of Friends—Why She Wants Suffrage—Hus- 
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band’s Mother Writes, ‘‘ Please Send Me=to School Too” 


“Six of my women friends went into 
battle in the late revolution. Only 
one of them returned; the rest laid 
down their lives for a free govern- 
ment. That is why we Chinese wom- 
en demand suffrage and that is why 
many of our countrymen are willing 
that we should have it,” said Mrs. 
Wong Yie, native Chinese woman just 





her. 
this country, 


Sen. 

Then Wong Yie waited until his 
wife had poured forth her hopes for 
equal suffrage in her own country in 
her native tongue, interspersed with 








He told of his own coming to 
of his attachment to 
the progressive element and of his 
personal friendship with Dr. Sun Yat 


had educated in the mission schools. 
“At first my mother opposed having 
my wife educated. It wds against her 
traditions. Not long ago she wrote 
me. ‘Please, my son, send me to 
schoo! also,’ she said. That is the 
kind of woman who wants suffrage 
in China,” said the Chinaman. 
: Both Mrs. Wong Yie and her hus- 
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MRS. WONG YIE MAKING A SUFFRAGE SPEECH 








arrived in this- country, to a group of; eloquent and earnest gestures, after| band were loath to admit that Dr. 


sister suffragists at a meeting of the 
Harriet Taylor Upton Club of Cincin- 
natl a 


few days ago. 


Mrs. Yie spoke in Chinese, but her | 


which he translated. 
“For thousands of years China 
lagged behind. This was largely due 


to the degradation of women. Now 


; Sun and other revolutionary leaders 
had betrayed the cause of woman suf- 
frage after gaining the support of the 
women during the revolution, as Mrs. 


husband, for a number of years man- | Now we have learned that we need the! Catt heard during her personal in- 


prominent Chinese restau- 


stood at 


ager of a 


rant in Cincinnati, her side 





at the club meeting and translated for 


and cannot progress without 
them,” he said. Wong Yie went back 
to China to marry his wife, whom he 


women 


| vestigation. 


“I cannot believe that. 
the cause of 
both said. 


Dr. Sun has 
women much at heart,” 











RECIPE COLUMNS 
OUT OF STYLE 


Instead of Cook-Books Press 
Now Gives News of Woman's 
Work for World 


cook-book 
the 


Iashions, frivolities, and 


recipes have been until recently 
sole acknowledgment of women by the 
Not Magazines and 
newspapers all over the 

realizing that the 

Political and 
unmms edited bs 
the 
hewspapers, 


press, so today. 


country are 


now horizon has 
col- 
her- 


advertisements. 


broadened. social 


women are now 


alded as best of 


instead of pub- 
the 


indigestible 


Country 


lishing for their women readers 


surest way of making 


mince pie, are more and more in- 
lined to tell the latest advance in the 
broad field of the 
ing. 

Even Mr. Sok, that peerless knight, 
fear if not without 
fallen. What he will 


advocate in his editorial col- 


nation’s housekeep 


hitherto without 


reproach, has 
not yet 
umns he does 
age 
abhorring 


scruple to encour- 
Though 
political 
arena, he rejoices in having Jane Ad- 
He 
announces that her department will be 


pot 
upon a succeeding page. 
women in the 


dams tell of her work in politics. 
a regular feature. 

McClure’s Magazine asks with gusto 
if we would not vote for Inez Milhol- 
land President. “This is not a 
Wild dream,” it adds. “Over two mil- 
lion women vote at the next election. 
Before 1916 this total will be 
doubled.” Miss Milholland wiil have 
a new department in. McClure’s. 
Straws like these show the general di- 
rection of the wind. 


for 


The Delaware Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has employed a lawyer and 
has secured the services of a Senator 
tu present a bill to the State Legisla- 
ture asking for an amendment to the 
constitution enabling women to vote 
on the same terms as men. The State 
Grange and the Prohibition Party 
have endorsed the measure. 








Help the cause by patronizing our ad- 
vertisers, and when you do so ALWAYS 
mention The Woman’s Jeurnal. 


BATTLE BEGINS 
IN BAY STATE 


to Break Platform 
Musicale 


Antis Try 
ledges — Suffrage 
Clears Over $200. 


let- 
ters, urging their friends to bring in- 


Two men are sending personal 


fluence to bear on the Massachusetts 
legislators to keep them from submit- 
ting the 


to the 


woman suffrage amendment 
One of these men is a 


with 


voters. 
big 
interests in Boston; the other is 
with Cardinal 
The antis have engaged as 


lawyer, connected corpora: 
tion 
closely associated 
O'Connell. 
their legislative counsel, in place of 
the late Charles R. Saunders, Malcolm 
Nichols, political reporter for the Bos- 
ton Post. He is able, and popular with 
the legislators. They mean to fight 
hard the go back 


upon the pledges of their party plat- 


to make members 
forms, all of which this year declared 
for submission. 
Made over $200 
The musicale given Massa- 
chusetts W. S. $200. 
One of the singers expected could not 


for the 


A. cleared over 
appear, and Mrs. Pitman filled the gap 
with Marie Jenney Howe's “Anti-Suf- 
Monologue.” It brought down 
the house, and she is to give it at an- 
other big affair, at the urgent request 
of an anti, who does not mind spread- 
ing suffrage sentiment if it can be 
made so richly amusing. 

Mrs. Leonard lately visited Worces- 
ter, where the League is adding large- 
ly to its members. At an enthusiastic 
meeting arranged by Dr. Mpyrtle 
Smith, 90 cards were signed. A num- 
ber of antis came. Two of them were 
converted, and are now serving on 
committees. 


frage 


ery week at DeLayo’s News Agency 
in Birmingham, Ala. We hope that 
the suffragists in Birmingham will 
buy all of their extra copies from 
this agency. 


The Woman’s Journal is on sale ev- | 


| NOTES AND NEWS 


Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
ot the International Suffrage Alliance, 
| will lecture in Tremont Temple on the 
evening of Jan. 29 for the Boston E. 
S. A. for Good Government. 


At the weekly afternoon tea of the 
Woman's Political Union tomorrow, at 
the Headquarters, 46 I. 29th street, 
New York, Mrs. Charles Van Rensse- 
Mme. Aino 


laer will be hostess and 


Malmberg the speaker, 


Gov, Blease of South Carolina advo 
cates lawless death as the proper pen- 
alty for black men who assault white 
women, But he has just pardoned out, 
after two years in prison, a rich white 
man condemned to ten years’ impris- 
onment for assaulting a young white 
girl. 


Brookline E. S. A. will open 
Headquarters at 71 Boylston street, 
Brookline, on Jan. 1. The Headquar- 
ters haye been taken for five months, 
and will be run on a co-operative plan, 
by volunteer workers. There will bea 
house-warming party on the afternoon 
of Jan. 2, with Mrs. Walter Channing 
and Mrs. Mary Schlesinger as host- 
esses. 


The 


A new suffrage paper, to be issued 
fortnightly, will be started early next 
month by the Women’s Political 
Union of New York. It will be called 
the Woman’s Political World, and will 
have for editors Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, Mrs. Nora Blatch de Forest 
and Miss Beatrice Brown. Several 
able cartonists have promised their 
aid. It is said that the managers in- 
| tend to make it “a strictly political 
organ.” At the top of the first page 
will be printed: “Published for the 
Purpose of Securing the Franchise in 
New York in 1915.” The price will be 





. on 
28, 


INQUISITIVE SEX 


Says Large and Robust Curiosity 
Is Much Needed in American 
Politics 


Dorothy Dix in the New York Jour- 
nal holds forth in an amusing strain 
on women’s alleged curiosity. After 
enumerating many cases in which men 
have shown curiosity, and derived 
good results from It, she continues: 

“The contention that women are 
more curious than men is an allega- 
tion that cannot be substantiated by 
fact, but if it were true it would be no 
reflection on the feminine character, 
and certainly no bar to their enfran- 
chisement. 

Robust Curiosity Needed 
“Indeed, there is no other quality 
that is more needed in voters of the 
present day than a large, robust curi- 
Osity in good working order. 

Most Men Too Busy to Inquire 
“The majority of men are too busy 
and too much engrossed in their own 
business to have time to look into 
public matters much, but women have 
more leisure, and if they spent part of 
it in prying into public affairs many 
abuses that now exist would be reme- 
died. 

Machine Politicians Fear Women 
“Perhaps the fear of woman's curi- 
osity in such matters is the reason the 
machine politicians are the most de- 
termined opponents of woman suf- 
frage. They are like the janitor of 
the school when he was asked 
how he liked the woman who had been 
elected to the school board, replied: 
‘Aw, away wid her! She hadn't been 
week before she was 
snooping around in the cellar and 
made me clean it out, and me that had 
been here fifteen years with never no 
man on the school board even looking 
in at the door!’ 

Some Things Calling for Curiosity 
“Certainly it would do no harm if 
somebody had the curiosity to look 
into the records of candidates and saw 
that only decent men were put up to 
represent decent people. Nor would 
it be inimical to the welfare of the 
general public if a healthy curiosity 
was directed to finding out why the 
man who is elected on one platform 
with a specific promise to do certain 
things forgets his obligation as soon 
as he gets into office. 

“It would be a good thing to have 
somebody curious as to where the 
money goes that is appropriated for 
certain public improvements. It 
would be a good thing to have some- 
body curious about why some laws are 
enforced and others are not, and how 
men holding small offices with small 
pay are enabled to accumulate large 
fortunes and live like princes. 

Will Fill Long-Felt Want 
“Oh, there are a lot of things that 
it wouldn't hurt us to be curious 
about, and if women bring this quality 
into politics they will fill a long-felt 
want. There'll have to be some better 
reason advanced against giving wom- 
an the vote than her desire to know 


who, 


on dat board a 


things.” 


50 cents a year; single coples 3 cents. 
Anything published by the W. P. U. 
is sure to be bright, and we shall look 
with much interest for the appearance 
colleague. 


of our new 


The Boston Woman Suffrage Party 
will hold open-air meetings in many 
parts of Boston on New Year's eve. 
An automobile will take the speakers 
from place to place. 


The representatives and senators at 
Washington drink bottled water, and 
are not greatly interested in the water 
supply of the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. La Follette is reported as using 
this illustration at the recent meeting 
held in Washington to advocate self- 
government for the District. The 


MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to we to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser, 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 











JUNE 13, in BUDAPEST, the “Hoartof Europe’ 
followed by extensive Tour, sailing 
home from the British. Isles. 

Independent Travel and Steam 
ship Booking Arranged. 

Summer Study in France and 
Germany. 

Most reasonable terms. Apply 
early. 


MARY SINCLAIR CRAWFORD 


King Crawford Classical School 
Terre Haute, inaiana. 











Children > 
Educator Wafers 


The foodthey'll like best 
—andthe best food forthem. 


Not only have Educator 
Wafers a fascinating flavor, but 


like all the kinds of 


DUGATOR 
CRACKERS 


they're real food—made from 
whole wheat. 


Crisp, nutritious and pure. 


Delicious when served 


buttered — in place of bread. 
Nothing better for children’s 
school luncheons-—and the little 
folks prefer them to candy. 

Also unsurpassed for sandwiches— 
made with sardines, or Educator 
Peanut Butter. 

Your dealer wil! supply you with 
Educator Wafers —in tins, ten-cent, 
air-tight packages, or in bulk. But be 
sure to look for the name Educator—it's 
on every package and cracker. 

My next little talk will appear soon in 
the Boston Globe, Post, Heraki and 
Christian Science Monitor. Read it. 


Frnt, fobwer Bho 


Jounson Epucaror Fooo Company 
BOSTON 


To The Dealers 
If you're in need of Educator 
Wafers, or any of the other kinds 


of Educator Crackers, just 
phone Fort Hill 3710, or write 
our Boston Office, No. 37 
Batterymarch St. Your orders 
will be given prompt and careful 
attention. 





movement 
as well as 


is for suffrage for women 
men, rhe 
opinion at the gathering was that a 
constitutional principle had been vio- 
lated in not giving the inhabitants of 
Washington a vote. The meeting was 
addressed by Senator Clapp, Justice 
Wendell Phillips Stafford of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and others. 


consensus of 


A new State suffrage organization 
has been formed in Massachusetts, un- 
der the name of the Massachusetts Po- 
litical Equality Union. It will enroll 
the members of the Trades Union 
Leagues and other wage-earning wo- 
men who cannot afford to pay dues. 
Both wage-earning and professional 
women will be welcome as members. 
Temporary officers have been chosen 
as follows: Miss Mabel Gillespie, 
chairman; Mrs. R. Y. FitzGerald, sec- 
retary; Dr. Lily Owen Burbank, treas- 
urer; Miss Anne Withington, Mrs. 
Helen 8S. Parker, members of the ex-g% 
ecutive committee. Mrs. Celia J. 
White is the organizer. ad 
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